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1969 Foreign Service Promotions Are Announced 


President Johnson on January 9 
sent to the Senate the nominations of 
539 Foreign Service Officers and 99 
Foreign Service Information Officers 
for promotion. (See Page 27). 

The FSO nominations were based 
on the recommendations of the Twen- 
ty-second Selection Boards. The 
FSIOs were recommended for promo- 
tion by the USIA 1968 Selection 
Boards. 

If confirmed by the Senate, the pro- 
motions are expected to become ef- 
fective in mid-March. 

In a related action announced on 
January 9, 166 Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers (FSRs) were recom- 
mended for promotion. 

The FSR promotions do not re- 
quire Senate confirmation. They are 
expected to become effective at the 
same time as the FSO promotions. 

The FSR promotions were based 
on the rank-order listings of the 
Twenty-second Selection Boards for 
FSRs available for worldwide ser- 
vice, and the November Domestic 
Foreign Service Panels for those Re- 
serve Officers oriented to Washington 
service. 

The FSIO nominations were the 
first since the establishment of the 
new career service in USIA last year. 

FSO nominations for promotions 
were based on several factors. 

These included the number of of- 
ficers recommended for advancement 
by the Selection Boards; available 
funds; personnel ceilings; the needs 
of the Service for certain functional 
skills; and the relationship between 
the grades of FSOs. 

The 1969 FSO promotion list con- 
tained the names of 38 officers who 
were recommended for advancement 
from FSO-2 to FSO-1. This com- 
pares with 20 who were promoted 
in 1968 and 38 who were promoted 
in 1967. 

Other 1969 FSO nominations in 
the various classes—and the number 
of FSOs promoted in 1968 and 1967: 

To FSO-2—54, 40, 74; to FSO-3, 
91, 81, 103; to FSO-4, 124, 104, 
146; to FSO-5, 140, 142, 250; -to 
FSO-6, 92, 58, 123. 

Overall, the number of FSOs who 
were nominated for promotion in 
1969—5S39—was a substantial in- 
crease over last year’s 445, but nearly 
200 less than two years ago. In 1967 
the FSO list of nomination contained 
734 names. 


Democrats Control the New Congress 


Capitol Hill went into full 
swing again this month when 
the First Session of the 91st 
Congress opened January 3. 

Although the Democrats lost 
control of the White House in 
last Fall’s National Election, 
they retained control of the 
Congress. 

The 91st Congress has 300 
Democrats and 235 Republi- 
cans. 

The Senate has 57 Demo- 
crats and 43 Republicans; the 
House, 243 Democrats and 192 
Republicans. 

Congress selected its leader- 
ship shortly after it convened. 

In the Senate, Richard B. 
Russell (D-Ga.) was chosen 
President Pro Tempore. Senator 
Russell, in that capacity, will be 


the Presiding Officer in the 
absence of Republican Vice 
President Spiro T. Agnew. 

Senator Mike Mansfield (D- 
Mont.) was renamed Majority 
Leader, and Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) was 
chosen Majority Whip. 

On the Republican = side, 
Senator Everett M. Dirksen (IIl.) 
was re-elected Minority Leader. 
Senator Hugh Scott (Pa.) was 
selected Minority Whip. 

In the House, Rep. John W. 
McCormack (D-Mass.) was re- 
elected Speaker. Other House 
leaders elected: Rep. Carl Al- 
bert (D-Okla.), Majority Lead- 
er; Rep. Gerald R. Ford (R- 
Mich.), Minority Leader; Rep. 
Hale Boggs (D-La.), Demo- 
cratic Whip; and Rep. Leslie C. 
Arends (R-Ill.), GOP Whip. 


Cleveland Is Asked To Remain at NATO 


Shortly before the inauguration of 
the new Administration, Secretary- 
designate Rogers—with the concur- 
rence of President-elect Nixon— 
asked Ambassador Harlan Cleveland 
to remain in his position as the U.S. 
Permanent Representative to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Council until 
May 1. 

In a statement announcing that Mr. 
Cleveland—a former Assistant Secre- 
tary for International Organization 
Affairs—had agreed to do so, Mr. 
Rogers said: 

“I believe Ambassador Cleveland's 
experience will be particularly valu- 
able in our preparations for the meet- 
ing of the NATO Ministerial Con- 
ference, to be held in Washington, 
D.C., at the Department of State 
April 10-12. The meeting will mark 
the 20th anniversary of the signing 
of the North Atlantic Treaty.” 


Emil Mosbacher, Jr., 
Named Chief of Protocol 


Emil (Bus) Mosbacher, Jr., of 
New. York, has been named the new 
Chief of Protocol. The post carries 
the personal rank of Ambassador. 

Mr. Mosbacher, 46, is a real estate 


investor and an independent oil and 
gas producer. A noted yachtsman he 
has twice won the famed America’s 
Cup race. 

Secretary - designate Rogers, who 
announced the appointment on Jan- 
uary 11, described Mr. Mosbacher as 
“probably the outstanding interna- 
tional sailor in the world.” 


Inauguration Set 
For January 20th 


Richard M. Nixon was sched- 
uled to be sworn in as the 37th 
President of the United States 
on January 20. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren 
was to administer the oath of 
office in a tradition-laden cere- 
mony on the Capitol Hill Plaza. 

Among those invited to at- 
tend were high Federal and 
State officials, leaders in various 
walks of American life, and 
representatives from scores of 
foreign countries. 

The swearing-in ceremony 
was to be followed by a color- 
ful parade down Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the White House. 
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Depietiestih of Ses THE COVER—President- 
News Lette elect Nixon poses with (on 
eae’ stapled his left) Secretary-designate 
William P. Rogers and 
three of the men announced 
on January 4 as incoming 
members of the Depart- 
ment’s top staff. From left 
to right: U. Alexis Johnson, 
named Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs; Elliot L. 
Richardson, Under Secre- 
tary, and Richard F. Peder- 
son, Counselor of the 
Department. 








Beginning January 20 


A NEW FOREIGN POLICY TEAM 


President Nixon’s new foreign pol- 
icy team was slated to take over 
direction of the Department on Jan- 
uary 20. 

Heading the team as the Nation’s 
55th Secretary of State is William P. 
Rogers, who served as Attorney Gen- 
eral in President Eisenhower’s Ad- 
ministration. His new appointment 
was announced December 11. 

Mr. Rogers, 55, succeeds Secre- 
tary Rusk, who is returning to the 
Rockefeller Foundation as its first 
Distinguished Fellow. 

Mr. Rusk served in the No. 1 Cab- 
inet post for eight full years—longer 
than any other Secretary of State in 
American history, with the exception 
of Secretary Cordell Hull. Mr. Hull 
held the post under President Roose- 
velt from March 4, 1933 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1944. 

President Nixon, at a press con- 
ference on January 4, announced 
these other appointments on the ad- 
vice of Secretary Rogers: 

—Elliot L. Richardson, 48, as Un- 
der Secretary. 

Until recently Attorney General 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Richardson 
also served as Assistant Secretary and 
as Acting Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare under President 
Eisenhower. He later held such of- 
fices as U.S. Attorney for Massachu- 
setts, Special Assistant to the U.S. 
Attorney General, and as Lieutenant 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

—Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson, 
60, Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs. 

A career diplomat serving until 
recently as the U.S. envoy to Japan, 
Ambassador Johnson has also held 
such assignments as envoy to Czech- 
oslovakia and to Thailand, Deputy 
Ambassador to Viet-Nam, and two 
tours as Deputy Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs in the Department. 

—Ambassador Richard F. Peder- 
sen, 43, career diplomat and Deputy 
U.S. Representative in the Security 
Council of the United Nations since 
February 1967, who was named 
Counselor of the Department. 

A specialist on the United Nations, 
Ambassador Pedersen has been a 
close adviser to U.S. Representatives 
at the United Nations, including Am- 
bassador Adlai Stevenson, Ambassa- 
dor Arthur Goldberg, and Ambassa- 
dor James Russell Wiggins. 
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In announcing Mr. Rogers’ appoint- 
ment President Nixon said: 

“In choosing William Pierce Rogers 
as the next Secretary of State, I did 
not do so simply because he had 
served with distinction as Attorney 
General of this country; that he had 
been three years in the National Se- 
curity Council where he had an op- 
portunity to see our foreign policy in 
action under General Eisenhower; 
that he had a great record as a lawyer 
—both a trial lawyer and heading 
one of the great law firms—or that 
he served a term in the United Na- 
tions and had done business—legal 
business—in a very effective way in 
international law. These were impor- 
tant considerations. 

“But there was an extra dimension 
that I was looking for in the next 
Secretary of State. I referred to it in 
effect in my acceptance speech at 
Miami Beach. You may recall what 
I said. 





Photo by Herbert J. Meyle, OPR/VS 
The new and retiring Secretaries conferred often during the transition period. 


“I said that after a period of con- 
frontation, we now entered a period 
of negotiation. And consequently I 
wanted a Secretary of State in these 
next four years who would be the 
best negotiator in the world, if that 
was possible. 

“Now, I have known William Rog- 
ers for 20 years. I have seen him in 
times of great crisis. He has always 
been best when the going was hardest. 
His judgment is good. He is cool. He 
is a superb negotiator. I would put 
him up against any man in the world 
today that I have met, around the 
world in my many travels. 

“I think America will be repre- 
sented well by him in the years ahead 
as he negotiates for peace, the kind of 
peace that will avoid that confronta- 
tion that we all are trying to avoid.” 

Born in Norfolk, New York, on 
June 23, 1913, Secretary Rogers is 
a graduate of Colgate University 
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(A.B., 1934) and of Cornell Univer- 
sity (LL.B., 1937). 

Admitted to the New York bar in 
1937, he became an Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney in New York County. 
He served in that post twice—from 
1938 to 1942 and from 1946 to 1947. 

In 1947 Mr. Rogers became Coun- 
sel for the Senate War Investigating 
Committee and was rapidly promoted 
to Chief Counsel. The following year 
he was named Chief Counsel of the 
Senate Investigations Subcommittee 
and of the Executive Expenditures 
Committee. 

In 1953 he was named Deputy 
Attorney General. In 1957 he was 
appointed to the Cabinet post of 
Attorney General, serving until 1961. 

President Eisenhower named Mr. 
Rogers in 1960 as his Personal Rep- 
resentative, with the rank of Special 
Ambassador, at the independence 
ceremonies of the Republic of Togo. 

In 1965 Mr. Rogers was ap- 
pointed by President Johnson as an 
Alternate U.S. Representative to the 
20th Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly. President Johnson also 
accorded him the personal rank of 
Ambassador as the U.S. member of 
the U.N. Ad Hoc Committee for 
South West Africa in 1967. 

In between his assignments with 
the Government, Mr. Rogers served 
as a partner in the New York and 
Washington law firm of Dwight, Roy- 
all, Harris, Koegel & Caskey from 
1950 to 1953, and with the firm of 
Royall, Koegel & Rogers, from 1961 
until recently. 

A Fellow of the American Bar 
Foundation, the Secretary is a mem- 
ber of the New York City, New York 
State, Washington, and American 
Bar Associations. He also holds mem- 
bership in the American Law Institute 
and in Sigma Chi and the Order of 
Coif. 

During World War II he was a 
Lieutenant Commander in the U.S. 
Navy. He and President Nixon were 
in the same training class at Quonset 
Point, Rhode Island. 

Mr. Rogers is married to the for- 
mer Adele Langston, who also is a 
graduate of Cornell University Col- 
lege of Law. They have four grown 
children—Anthony, Dale, Jeffrey and 
Douglas. 

The new Under Secretary, Mr. 
Richardson, “will be the second in 
command of the State Department 
and Acting Secretary during any ab- 
sences of the Secretary,” President 
Nixon said. “As such he will be the 
full deputy and close confidant of 
the Secretary of State. He will also 
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Transitional Issue 


This is a transitional issue of 
the News LETTER. It went to 
press on January 15—five days 
before inauguration of the new 
Administration. Hence, it re- 


ports activities of the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service 
under the outgoing leadership 
and the Department appoint- 
ments announced by incoming 
President Nixon. 


carry a major responsibility on behalf 
of the Secretary and myself in giving 
foreign policy guidance to other De- 
partments of the Government and in’ 
assuring over-all direction, coordina- 
tion and supervision of all interde- 
partmental activities.” 

A graduate of Harvard College and 
of the Harvard Law School, Mr. 
Richardson has—in the intervals be- 
tween his periods of public service— 
practiced law in Boston since 1949. 

He was born in Boston on July 20, 
1920. Upon graduation from law 
school in 1947, where he was Pres- 
ident and Editor in Chief of the 
Harvard Law Review, he became 
Clerk to Judge Learned Hand and 
then to U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter. 

In 1953 and 1954 he was in Wash- 
ington as Assistant to Senator Lever- 
ett Saltonstall (R-Mass.). 

He returned to Massachusetts in 
1955 to serve as Assistant to Gov- 
ernor Christian A. Herter, who later 
became Secretary of State. 

In the Eisenhower Administration 
Mr. Richardson was responsible for 
drafting and presenting to Congress 
the legislation on aid to education, 
social security, public health and wel- 
fare, and juvenile delinquency. In 
addition, he was Chairman of the 
interdepartmental committee on in- 
ternational health problems. 

Later, as the U.S. Attorney in 
Massachusetts, he conducted a wide- 
spread investigation of highway land- 
taking frauds and started a drive 
against organized crime. 

The Under Secretary is a member 
of the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College. 

He is a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and of 
the American Bar Association. He 
also is a Trustee of the Civic Educa- 
tion Foundation of Tufts University 
and a member of the Overseers Com- 
mittee to visit the John F. Kennedy 
School af Government at Harvard. 

Mr. Richardson was _ formerly 
President of the World Affairs Coun- 


cil of Boston, a post he held for three 
years. He also is a former Director of 
the Salzburg Seminar in American 
Studies, a former Trustee and Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and a former Trustee of 
Radcliffe College. 

A veteran of combat service with 
the Fourth Infantry Division in World 
War II, Mr. Richardson went ashore 
with the Division on D-Day in Nor- 
mandy. For his service, he won the 
Purple Heart with Oak Leaf Cluster 
and the European Theatre Ribbon 
with five battle stars. 

The Under Secretary is married to 
the former Ann Francis Hazard, an 
alumna of Radcliffe College, and they 
have three children—Henry, Nancy 
and Michael. 

Ambassador Johnson was lauded 
by President Nixon as “one of our 
most distinguished diplomats and the 
possessor of the highest rank in the 
Foreign Service—that of Career Am- 
bassador. . . . He is a man of the 
broadest experience and represents 
the very best our career diplomats 
have to offer.” 

As the Under Secretary for Politi- 
cal Affairs, Ambassador Johnson will 
have responsibility for overall coordi- 
nation of the geographical and func- 
tional bureaus of the Department in 
formulating policy recommendations. 
He also will have day-to-day respon- 
sibility for ensuring that policy deci- 
sions are properly implemented. 

“The superb professional compe- 
tence and experience and the exten- 
sive background of leadership which 
Ambassador Johnson brings to this 
task will, I am sure, measurably 
strengthen the State Department,” the 
President said. 

The President requested Ambassa- 
dor Johnson, who had previously 
served in Viet-Nam, “to pay a brief 
visit there prior to assuming his post 
in Washington.” 

The Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs was born in Falun, Kansas, 
on October 17, 1908. He received 
his Bachelor's degree from Occiden- 
tal College, in Los Angeles, in 1931. 
The following year he studied at the 
Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service. He also holds an 
LL.D. degree from Occidental. 

Mr. Johnson joined the Foreign 
Service as a Japanese Language Offi- 
cer at Tokyo in 1935. Over the years 
he has held such assignments as Con- 
sul General at Yokohama, where he 
supervised all American consular 
functions throughout Japan, as well 
as in the Ryukyu Islands (1945-49); 

Director of the Office of Northeast 
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Asian Affairs; Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Far Eastern Affairs; mem- 
ber of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Japanese Peace Treaty Conference in 
San Francisco (1951); Coordinator 
of the U.S. Delegation to the 1954 
Geneva Conference on Korea and In- 
dochina; and U.S. Representative to 
the Southeast Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) Council, between 1958 and 
1961. 

He was named Ambassador to Ja- 
pan on October 19, 1966. 

Mr. Johnson won the National 
Civil Service League’s Career Service 
Award in April 1964. He received the 
$10,000 Rockefeller Public Service 
Award in the field of foreign affairs 
in December 1965. 

Ambassador Johnson is a former 
President of the American Foreign 
Service Association. 

He is married to the former Pa- 
tricia Ann Tillman. They have four 
children: Stephen, born in Japan, a 
career Foreign Service Officer now 
serving as Second Secretary in the 
U.S. Embassy in Viet-Nam; William, 
born in Korea, a teacher of physics 
at American University in Washing- 
ton; Jennifer (Mrs. Maitri Mojdara), 
a resident in Bangkok; and Judith 
Ann (Mrs. Mason Zerbe), who is 





residing in the United States. 

Ambassador Pedersen, “with the 
broad scope of his experience on 
major world problems and his knowl- 
edge of the complexities of day-to- 
day diplomacy”’—President Nixon 
said—“will contribute valuable pro- 
fessional knowledge and judgment to 
the decisions the new Administration 
will be called upon to make and im- 
plement.” 

The Counselor will be a special 
adviser and consultant to Secretary 
Rogers on major foreign policy prob- 
lems. Ambassador Pedersen first 
served as an adviser to Mr. Rogers 
when the latter was on the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the U.N. General Assembly 
in 1965. 

Ambassador Pedersen joined the 
Department in 1950, where he 
worked on U.N. economic and social 
matters, chiefly the International La- 
bor Organization and Korean Relief 
and Reconstruction. 

Assigned to the U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations in 1953 as an 
Adviser on Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, he was transferred to the Politi- 
cal Section in 1956. 

He later held assignments as Senior 
Adviser, Political and Security Affairs 


Lodge Heads the U.S. Delegation 
To Viet-Nam Peace Discussions 


Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
66, twice the U.S. envoy to Saigon, 
became head of the American dele- 
gation to the Viet-Nam peace talks 
in Paris on January 20. 

President Nixon announced the 
new assignment of Ambassador Lodge 
—and others focusing on the Viet- 
Nam peace negotiations—in a pre- 
Inaugural statement in New York 
City on January 5S. 

Mr. Nixon said that he made the 
Paris assignments on the recommen- 
dation of Secretary William P. Rog- 
ers. 

In Paris, Ambassador Lodge, a 
veteran diplomat, is also serving as 
the President’s Special Representative 
to the Viet-Nam discussions. Mr. 
Lodge was the U.S. Ambassador to 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
immediately prior to his present role. 

Ambassador Lodge replaced Am- 
bassador at Large W. Averell Harri- 
man in Paris. In his announcement, 
President Nixon praised Ambassador 
Harriman for having served the U.S. 
“generously in this and other assign- 
ments.” 
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Other Paris assignments announced 
by President Nixon on January 5 
follow: 

—Lawrence E. Walsh, 57, a New 
York lawyer, as Ambassador Lodge’s 
Deputy with the personal rank of 
Ambassador. Mr. Walsh, formerly a 
Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States and a Federal Judge in 
the Southern District of New York, 
replaces Cyrus R. Vance. 

Mr. Nixon said that he was “grati- 
fied” to announce that Mr. Vance 
“has consented to my request” to 
carry on as a member of the new 
delegation “for approximately a 
month during the transition period 
so that no momentum may be lost 
and that continuity will be main- 
tained.” 

—Ambassador Marshall Green, 52, 
U.S. envoy to Indonesia, as a member 
of the delegation. President Nixon 
said that he was detailing Ambassa- 
dor Green to Paris “to give additional 
professional competence and support 
to the negotiations.” 

The President cited Ambassador 
Green as a “Career Minister in the 


and head of the Political Section; 
Counselor of the Mission, with the 
rank of Minister; and Senior Adviser 
to the U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, with the rank of 
Ambassador. 

Mr. Pedersen was born in Miami, 
Arizona, on February 21, 1925. He 
received a B.A. degree, summa cum 
laude, from the University of the 
Pacific in 1946, an M.A. from Stan- 
ford University in 1947, a Ph.D. from 
Harvard in 1950, and LL.D. degrees 
from George Williams College in 
1964 and from the University of the 
Pacific in 1966. 

The Ambassador served in the 
United States Army during World 
War II, primarily in the 44th In- 
fantry Division. 

He is a member of the National 
Board of the YMCA, the Council on 
Foreign Relations, and the American 
Political Science Association. 

In 1956 he was named one of the 
10 “outstanding young men” in the 
United States by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Mr. Pedersen is married to the 
former Nelda Newell Napier and they 
have three children—Paige Elizabeth, 
Jonathan Foote, and Kendra Gayle. 


Foreign Service, a diplomat with 
many years of experience in the Far 
East, and our representative in one 
of the most important countries in 
the area.” 

“Ambassador Green will bring with 
him a valuable field of knowledge and 


historical President 
Nixon said. 

Ambassador Green joined the For- 
eign Service in 1945, when he was 
assigned as Third Secretary and Vice 
Consul at Wellington. Prior to be- 


coming Ambassador to Indonesia, he 


background,” 
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was Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs, then 
known as Far Eastern Affairs. He 
served earlier as Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Seoul and American Con- 
sul at Hong Kong. In both posts he 
had the personal rank of Minister. 

—Philip C. Habib, 48, a Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, to continue in his 
present role as an expert adviser in 
Paris. 

The President noted that Mr. Ha- 
bib is a Foreign Service Officer with 
the personal rank of Minister, and 
that he has served in Paris since the 
beginning of the talks. Mr. Nixon 
pointed out that Mr. Habib served 
as Counselor for Political Affairs in 
the Embassy in Saigon with Ambassa- 
dor Lodge, and that “he is one of 
our best informed and most compe- 
tent Officers dealing with Viet-Nam.” 
(He has been in the Foreign Service 
since 1949.) 

“We are pleased that his services 
can be continued,” President Nixon 
stated. 

It was also announced at Mr. Nix- 
on’s New York headquarters on Jan- 
uary 5 that Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker, U.S. envoy to Viet-Nam, had 
been asked by Mr. Nixon to remain 
in that post. Ambassador Bunker has 
been in Saigon since the Spring of 
1967. He is 74. 

Prior to going to Saigon, he was the 
U.S. Ambassador to the Organization 
of American States. He served earlier 
as Ambassador to Argentina, Italy, 
and India and Nepal. He is also a 
former President of the American 
National Red Cross. Ambassador 
Bunker’s wife, Carol Laise, is U.S. 
envoy to Nepal. 

In his New York announcement, 
President Nixon said that “no matter 
of foreign policy is of more direct 
and vital significance to the people of 
the United States than the situation 
in Viet-Nam and the negotiations in 
Paris.” 

“During the campaign,” he added, 
“I expressed the view that the nego- 
tiations in Paris represented not only 
the present Administration, but the 
United States, and urged that they 
be given our full support.” 

Mr. Nixon next said that it was “in 
that same spirit” that he designated 
—on the recommendation of Secre- 
tary Rogers—the members of the ne- 
gotiating team “which will represent 
us in Paris after I assume my respon- 
sibilities as President.” : 

He stressed that they will “repre- 
sent not an Administration, but the 
United States, and they will deserve 
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Ambassador Walsh Ambassador Green 





Mr. Habib Ambassador Bunker 
the full support of our people.” 
President Nixon, in announcing 
Ambassador Lodge’s appointment, 
said that Mr. Lodge “brings to this 
grave responsibility the finest and 
most pertinent qualities of experience, 
and he enjoys my full confidence.” 
He had noted that Mr. Lodge, 
“currently Ambassador to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, was twice 
our Ambassador to Viet-Nam, and 


for seven years was the U.S. Repre- 


sentative to the United Nations.” 

Mr. Lodge, who has also been an 
Ambassador at Large, served in the 
Legislature in his native Massachu- 
setts, and was elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1936. He was reelected in 
1942, but resigned to enter the Army, 
in which he served in North Africa 
and Europe during World War II. He 
was reelected to the Senate in 1946, 
and served there until 1953. 

President Nixon, in disclosing the 
appointment of Mr. Walsh as Am- 
bassador Lodge’s Deputy in Paris, 
said that Mr. Walsh, a partner in the 
New York law firm of Davis, Polk 
and Wardwell, has “an outstanding 
reputation as a lawyer and a negoti- 
ator, and he has devoted a major 
portion of his distinguished career to 
the service of the public.” 

President Nixon concluded, “Av- 
erell Harriman, our current negoti- 
ator in Paris, has indicated that he 
would like to be relieved of his re- 
sponsibilities by January 20, and I 
have accordingly requested the new 
team to be prepared to assume its 
responsibilities immediately — there- 
after.” 

“Ambassador Harriman has served 
the U.S. generously in this and other 
assignments,” he said. “For this | 
express our thanks, and I wish him 
well.” 


Ambassador Yost Returns to U.N. 


President Nixon last month named 
Charles W. Yost, a retired Career 
Ambassador, as the new United 
States Representative to the United 
Nations. 

Ambassador 
Yost, a veteran 
of 33 years in 
the Foreign Ser- 
vice and a for- 
mer Deputy U.S. 
Representative 
to the United 
Nations, suc- 
ceeds Ambassa- 
dor James Rus- 
sell Wiggins, 
who had served 
in the UN post since October. 

In announcing the selection at a 
news conference, President Nixon 
noted that Ambassador Yost is a 
Democrat who had served as prin- 
cipal adviser to Vice President Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey—during the recent 
election campaign—on international 
organization and peacekeeping mat- 
ters. 

The President stressed that Mr. 





Ambassador Yost 


Yost was one of the few men who 
had attained the top rank of Career 
Ambassador in the Foreign Service. 
Mr. Nixon said that Mr. Yost “will 
contribute to policy. His advice will 
be sought and his counsel weighed.” 

Ambassador Yost will attend meet- 
ings of the National Security Council 
and the Cabinet whenever matters 
are on the agenda that might involve 
UN matters. 

The career diplomat had retired 
at the end of April 1966 to accept 
an appointment as a Senior Fellow 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
with headquarters in New York. 

In December 1964 Mr. Yost re- 
ceived a $10,000 Rockefeller Public 
Service Award in recognition of his 
“sustained distinguished service to the 
United States in the field of Foreign 
Affairs or International Operations.” 

Born in Watertown, New York, on 
November 6, 1907, Mr. Yost went 
to Hotchkiss School and graduated 
from Princeton University in 1928. 
He also attended the University of 
Paris from 1928 to 1929. 

He joined the Foreign Service in 


1930. He resigned in 1933 to be- 
come a journalist but returned two 
years later. Over the years he held 
such assignments as Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Vienna (1947-49); Di- 
rector of the Office of Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs (1949-50); Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Athens (1950- 
53); Deputy High Commissioner for 
Austria (1953-54); U.S. Minister 
and later U.S. Ambassador to Laos 
(1954-56); Deputy Chief of Mission 
at Paris (1956-57); U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Syria (1957-58); U.S. Am- 
bassador to Morocco (1958-61); 
and Deputy U.S. Representative in 
the UN Security Council and Deputy 
U.S. Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations (1961-66). 

Mr. Yost also served as a US. 
Representative to various meetings of 
the UN General Assembly and as a 
U.S. Representative to the Economic 
and Social Council. He was appointed 
to the rank of Career Ambassador 
in 1964. 

Mr. Yost is married to the former 
Irena Oldakowska and they have two 
sons, Nicholas and Casimir, and a 
daughter, Felicity. 


Shriver to Remain 
As Envoy to France 


President Nixon last month asked 
Sargent Shriver to continue to serve 
as the U.S. Ambassador to France. 

Mr. Shriver was originally named 

to the post by 
@ President John- 

son in April. 

A_ brother-in- 
law of the late 
President Ken- 
nedy, the envoy 
has had broad 
experience in 
law, business and 
public service. 

He was Di- 
rector of the 

Ambassador Shriver Peace Corps 
from 1961 to 1965 and Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity 
from 1964 to 1968. He also served 
as a Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent from 1964 until 1968. 


Before entering the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Shriver was Assistant 
General Manager of the Merchandise 
Mart in Chicago from 1948 until 
1961. He also was President of the 
Chicago Board of Education (1955- 
60) and President of the Catholic 
Interracial Council of Chicago 
(1954-60). 
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Six Ambassadors Resign 


The resignations of several Am- 
bassadors were accepted early in 
January by President Johnson. Re- 
signing were: 

Llewellyn T. Thompson, who has 
served twice as Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R., in 1957-62, and from De- 
cember 1966 until this year. He 
joined the Foreign Service in 1929 
and at the time of his resignation had 
attained the highest rank in the Ser- 
vice, Career Ambassador. Ambas- 
sador Thompson was Acting Deputy 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
before going to Moscow in 1966. 
Earlier, he was an Ambassador at 
Large. 

Fulton Freeman, who has served 
as Ambassador to Mexico since 
March 1964. A career diplomat, 
Ambassador Freeman joined the 
Foreign Service in March 1939. In 
recent years he held such assign- 
ments as Senior Foreign Service In- 
spector (1958); Consul General and 
Counselor at Brussels (1958-61); 
and Ambassador to Colombia 
(1961-64). 

Robert C. Good, who has served 
as Ambassador to Zambia since 
March 1965. A former University 
Professor, he was the Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 


Re, Solomon Resign 


The White House accepted the 
resignation of Dr. Edward D. Re as 
Assistant Secretary for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs on January 3 
and that of Anthony M. Solomon as 
Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs on January 6. 

On January 10, Dr. Re was sworn 
in as a judge of the United States 
Customs Court. 

Dr. Re joined the Department as 
an Assistant Secretary in February 
1968. 

Mr. Solomon joined the Depart- 
ment in November 1963 as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. He was named Acting 
Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs in April 1965 and Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs two 
months later. 


Rank for Colby 


President Johnson accorded the 
personal rank of Ambassador to Wil- 
liam E. Colby during the tenure of 
his assignment as Deputy for Pacifica- 
tion, Saigon. 


Africa, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, before going to Zambia. 

Phillips Talbot, who has served as 
Ambassador to Greece since Septem- 
ber 1965. Prior to going to Greece, 
Ambassador Talbot was Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. Earlier, he taught at 
the University of Chicago, and was 
a mewspaper reporter and foreign 
correspondent. 

John W. Tuthill, who has served 
as Ambassador to Brazil since May 
1966. He joined the Foreign Service 
in 1940, and served in many over- 
seas assignments. Prior to going to 
Rio de Janeiro as the American en- 
voy, he was the U.S. Representative 
to the European Communities with 
the personal rank of Ambassador. 

The resignation of Raymond L. 
Thurston, Ambassador to the Somali 
Republic since September 1965, was 
also accepted recently. Ambassador 
Thurston joined the Foreign Service 
in 1937. Over the years he held such 
assignments as Deputy U.S. Perma- 
nent Representative to the NATO 
Council; Deputy Director of the De- 
partment’s Operations Center; Am- 
bassador to Haiti; and State Depart- 
ment Advisor to the Commandant 
of the Air University. 


Wm. C. Foster Resigns 
As Director of ACDA 


William C. Foster resigned his post 
as Director of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (ACDA), 
effective December 31. 

abhi wee Mr. Foster, 
= 71, had served 
> as the head of 
" the agency since 
its establishment 
in 1961. 

A former en- 
gineer and busi- 
ness executive, 
Mr. Foster held 
many high Gov- 
ernment assign- 
ments. 

These included service as Special 
Representative to the Secretary of 
War on aircraft procurement during 
World War II; Under Secretary of 
Commerce (1946-48); Deputy Special 
Representative in Europe for the 
Marshall Plan (1948); Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Economic Cooperation 
Administration (1948-51); and Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense (1951-53). 





Mr. Foster 
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George Jones Cited 
For Heroism; Saved 
A Life in N. Ireland 


George A. Jones was the only For- 
eign Service Local employee to be 
presented with an award at the De- 
partment’s Annual Honor Awards 
Ceremony on December 5. 

He has returned to his home in 
Northern Ireland after a_ surprise 
visit to the United States to receive 
the Department’s Award for Heroism 
from Secretary Rusk. 

Mr. Jones, who is a General Clerk 
and Messenger at the American Con- 
sulate General in Belfast, received the 
Award for Heroism for saving, at the 
risk of his own life, a drowning boy 
entangled in weeds in deep water at 
a reservoir near Belfast. 

On June 16, 1968, while picnick- 
ing with his wife on the bank of 
Lough Island Reavey, in County 
Down, Northern Ireland, a woman 
told Mr. Jones that two boys were in 
difficulty in the water. Upon seeing a 
boy’s head breaking the surface ap- 
proximately 30 yards from shore he 
immediately entered the water and 
swam to the spot. Mr. Jones managed 
to get a grip on the boy as he was 
sinking again and brought him to 
another man standing close to land, 
who assisted Mr. Jones in bringing 
the boy the remaining distance to 
shore. The boy was semi-conscious 
and extremely sick, but revived after 
receiving attention. 

This act of heroism was the initial 
link in a chain of events that led 
from his nomination for the award by 
Neil C. McManus, Consul General in 
Belfast, to approval of the award by 
the Department's Awards Committee 
and ultimately to the decision by the 
Bureau of European Affairs to bring 
Mr. Jones to the United States to 
receive the award. 

Mr. Jones, who prior to his visit 
to the United States had not travelled 
outside the British Isles, was accom- 
panied by his wife at their own ex- 
pense. They arrived on Thanksgiving 
Day in New York City where they 
were the guests of the Dixie Hotel for 
three days. They toured the United 
Nations and lunched in the delegates’ 
dining room. 

In Washington, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones met with Idar Rimestad, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion, Ambassador John M. Steeves, 
Director General of the Foreigg Ser- 
vice, and John M. Leddy, Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs. 

Sightseeing highlights of their visit 
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Secretary Rusk congratulates Mr. Jones on winning the Award for Heroism. 


to Washington were special tours of 
the Department of State, the White 
House, the Capitol, and the Library 
of Congress. They also visited the 
Supreme Court, Mount Vernon, and 
Harpers Ferry. 

Mr. Jones, who retired as a police 
sergeant after 31 years’ service with 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary, also 
was taken on special tours of the 


Donald McCue Becomes 


Donald B. McCue, Chief of the 
Management Staff, Office of Organi- 
zation and Man- 
agement, was 
assigned as Ex- 
ecutive Director 
of the Bureau of 
East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 
(EA), effective 
January 6. 

Mr. McCue 
succeeds Kyle B. 
Mitchell, who 
has been assign- 
ed to the Foreign Service Inspection 
Corps. 

Mr. McCue, who joined the For- 
eign Service in 1950, has served in 
Seoul, Oslo, Rio de Janeiro, Kuala 
Lumpur, and Tokyo. He has also 





Mr. McCue 


Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington’s Metropolitan Police 
Headquarters and the International 
Police Academy in Washington. 

Besides the Award for Heroism and 
a photograph inscribed by. Secretary 
Rusk, George and Greta Jones took 
back to Belfast the affection and best 
wishes of their many new friends in 
the Department. 


Executive Director of EA 


served in the Department as a For- 
eign Service Inspector and Special 
Assistant to the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Research. 
His last overseas assignincnt was as 
Counselor of Embassy in Tokyo. 


CSC Has New Standard 
For Choosing Supervisors 


A new qualification standard for 
future selections of supervisors at 
grade GS-15 and below in the Gen- 
eral Schedule has been approved by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

The new standard supports the 
merit promotion policy goal of insur- 
ing fair and equal consideration of all 
candidates in filling supervisory jobs, 
and calls for recognition of potential 
as well as past supervisory experi- 
ence. ? 








SEES HOPEFUL TRENDS 


Some Parting Comments by Mr. Rusk 
After Eight Crowded Years 


Secretary Rusk on January 3 held 
a press conference—he would not 
call it his valedictory—in which he 
replied to broad questions concerning 
world events during his eight years 
in office. He also addressed himself 
to immediate issues in Viet-Nam and 
the Middle East—subjects fully re- 
ported in the press. 

William P. Rogers, soon to suc- 
ceed Mr. Rusk, was in the audience. 
The two men shook hands warmly 
at the conclusion of the conference. 

Some excerpts from Mr. Rusk’s 
remarks, exclusive of those dealing 
with immediate world developments, 
follow: 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how close has 
been your liaison with members of 
the incoming Administration? Do 
you—have you talked weekly, or 
daily, or when, with the—with Mr. 
Rogers, or not? 


A. Mr. Rogers has been here in 
the Department a good deal of time 
since his prospective appointment 
was announced. He has had complete 
access to the Department and to the 
personnel in the Department. He has 
been very diligent about visiting dif- 
ferent offices and different parts of 
the Department to see what we are 
like, and how we conduct our busi- 
ness. I am always available to him. 
We have met on quite a number of 
occasions . 

I have tried to give it to him in 
easy doses, so he doesn’t get it all at 
once; because he will face some for- 
midable problems and I hope very 
much that he and the new Admin- 
istration will have a very successful 
1969. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what will you 
be doing, in what specific terms, in 
the next year? 


A. I am deliberately—I say this 
very honestly—I have deliberately 
postponed all such questions until 
after January 20th. I know that I 
will spend some time in the Presi- 
dential libraries of President Johnson 
and President Kennedy—not in re- 
cording the story as I see it, but in 
perhaps recording some _ helpful 
household hints for the future his- 
torians, as to points which they ought 
to look into when they are trying to 





write about this period. 

But beyond that, I haven’t made 
specific plans. I don’t want to com- 
plicate future planning with my pres- 
ent responsibilities. 

We are going flat out between now 
and January 20th, to try to improve 
some of these problems such as the 
Middle East and Viet-Nam before we 
turn over responsibility. 

ne OK * 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your first 
press conference, nearly eight years 
ago, you said—and I quote—“There 
can be little doubt that our democ- 
racy works best when its leaders are 
candid.” 

Looking back over the eight years 
and, the problem which has domi- 
nated, come to dominate this Ad- 
ministration, would you in a final 
burst of candidness tell us what went 
wrong in Viet-Nam? 


A. What went wrong in Viet-Nam 
was a persistent and determined at- 
tempt by the authorities in Hanoi 
to take over South Viet-Nam_ by 
force. 

Now, at different times we were 
faced with a particular scale of effort 
on their side. Then they increased 
their scale. I mean after the election 
in 1964, for example, sometime in 
December, in January of 1965, the 
North Vietnamese began to move 
major units of their regular army into 
South Viet-Nam. That had to be met 
by ourselves and by the increase in 
South Vietnamese forces and by 
additional allied forces. 

The thing which is wrong from 
the very beginning about the situa- 
tion in Southeast Asia is that these 
authorities in Hanoi have employed 
their military forces in Laos, in South 
Viet-Nam, and with trained guer- 
rillas and other activity in Thailand, 


to do things to their neighbors that — 


they are not permitted to do under 
general standards of international 
conduct. That has been our problem. 

And to overcome that problem has 
been the agony of the situation. We 
are there not because we enjoy being 
there. We are in this struggle not 
because we can’t think of anything 
else to do with our men or our re- 
sources. We are there because what 
we are doing there is directly related 
to the national interests-of the United 
States, to determinations by our Gov- 








ernment through our most formal 
constitutional processes that the se- 
curity of Southeast Asia is vital to 
the United States and because what 
happens in Southeast Asia is vital to 
the general peace of the world. 


Q. How do you explain the in- 
ability of the Administration to sell 
these premises to the American 
people? 


A. I think that there are those 
who do not accept what has been for- 
mally decided by solemn constitution- 
al process—that is, the significance 
to the peace of the world and to the 
interests of the United States to the 
security of Southeast Asia. 

Let me remind you . . . that we 
have also tried to do what is neces- 
sary in this situation calmly and 
soberly and without whipping up a 
general atmosphere of war psychol- 
ogy. There may be those who think 
that we have made a mistake in that 
regard. But the true fact is that 
there’s too much power in the world. 
It’s too dangerous for great nations 
to get too mad. And that has made 
it difficult to do calmly what has to 
be done, when. our gallant young 
people in South Viet-Nam are having 
to risk everything to help us get this 
accomplished. 

There may be other factors. I have 
expressed at times in other places 
my concern about whether some of 
the great central decisions that we 
made at the end of World War Il 
are being undermined by the pas- 
sage of time. When I see the sharp 
reductions in a prudent foreign aid 
budget, when I see the mobilization 
of protectionist interests ganging up 
to interfere with liberal world trade, 
when I see pressures to withdraw our 
forces from NATO in Europe, when 
1 see some of the arguments used in 
opposition to the Viet-Nam war, | 
wonder if we do not need that great 
debate all over again—which we had 
at the end of World War II and 
during the late forties—in order 
either to reaffirm these great notions 
of collective security and American 
responsible participation in world 
affairs, or to find something better 
to put in their place. 

I have said many times that I 
would be glad if we could find some- 
thing better, but I am desperately 
concerned lest we find something 
worse by inadvertence or inattention 
or laziness or a withdrawal from 
world affairs. Because the world is 
just too dangerous now for this coun- 
try to slack off and forget its respon- 
sibility in world affairs. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, this question 
comes from what you have just said. 
It may not be a fair question. But, 
looking back over the eight years, is 
the world a worse or a better place 
to live in—since you took this office? 


A. Well, I’m a little reluctant to 
try to generalize about eight years. 
They have been very crowded years, 
and perhaps I’m not the one to do 
it. I have been too heavily involved 
personally in so many of these events. 
And perhaps a little time and space 
will be needed before one can make 
a sober assessment of the period. 

I must say that in the long run 
I am optimistic. I do believe that 
there is a general recognition that 
man is capable of utter catastrophe 
if he does not act with reason and 
with prudence and with some ele- 
ments of good will. 

I think there is a broad recogni- 
tion that violence must be restrained, 
and we have had eight years without 
a nuclear war, and I attach great 
importance to that, although most 
people just take it for granted. One 
can't take it for granted. It takes a 
lot of doing to be able to make that 
statement. 

I see general trends throughout the 
world that are hopeful in character. 
I believe that over time there is going 
to be some reduction in the sharpest 
ideological confrontations and con- 
flicts that we have seen in this post- 
war period. I believe some of the 
elementary commitments of the 
American constitutional system are 
those, as our Forefathers themselves 
taught, of universal force, such no- 
tions as the role of the individual, 
personality, human dignity, the rela- 
tion between the governors and the 
governed. 


We have seen improvements in a 
good many special situations, such 
as Indonesia and the Congo, and 
I can name others. But we have in 
front of us two very dangerous situa- 
tions on the near horizon right with 


us today—that is Viet-Nam and the - 


Middle East. If we could find some 
way to sort these things out and get 
them behind us, I would be relatively 
optimistic about the longer range. 


Q. Weil, Mr. Secretary, following 
logically your proposition that the 
American, or the United States should 
not slack off at this particular period 
in history, with the withdrawal of 
the British, for example, from. Singa- 
pore and South Asia, does this not 
mean that we have future commit- 
ments, or will have future problems 
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or commitments to face in that area, 
that Viet-Nam is only the beginning 
of the commitment? 


A. I think it would not be for me 
to speculate about that very much 
because that is not a question that 
can be relevant to the period between 
now and January 20th. | think the 
new Administration will want to think 
about those and other questions. 

We have not, in the last eight years, 
been seized with what some com- 
mentators have called “pactomania.” 
I call to your attention that Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson 
and their Secretary of State have not 
gone down to the Senate with ad- 
ditional security treaties. We have 
concluded security treaties in this 
Hemisphere and across the Atlantic 
and across the Pacific which we con- 
sider to be in the vital security in- 
terest of the United States. But we 


have not gone around the world 
trying to extend those arrangements. 

One of the things that I may find 
a chance to comment on after I leave 
office is the myth of the world’s 
policeman. There is just no truth 
in the suggestion that somehow we 
look upon ourselves as the country 
that is supposed to go around every- 
where in the world tidying up all 
the disputes that occur or inter- 
vening in them. 

I had one study that indicated that 
in the last 400 crises of one sort or 
another involving the use of violence 
we were involved in about six of 
them. We don’t go around looking 
for business. But we are committed 
to those situations which are con- 
sidered to be in the vital interest 
of the United States and those are 
recorded in our solemn treaty com- 
mitments. 





HONORED—Secretary Rusk receives the American Legion's “Citation for Merito- 
rious Service” from Francis J. Donnelly, Commander of the Department's Legion 
Post 68. Mr. Rusk, a member of Post 68, was commended for his outstanding service 
and contributions to the American Legion during the past eight years. Also shown, 
from the left: John E. Jackson, Past Post Commander; Jacobus Vermeulen; Paul A. 
Toussaint; James E. Corcoran, Past Post Commander; and Patrick T. Donnelly, rear. 
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DISTINGUISHED GUEST—Secretary Rusk, who made many farewell visits around the 


Department, is shown at the annual Christmas Party of the Records Services Divi- 


sion. T 


Secretary and Donald J. Simon, Chief of the Division, are being 


served by, from left to right, Vivian Lea Hall, Betty Bryan, and Madalyn K. Burke. 











THE UNITED STATES’ IMAGE OVERSEAS 


A House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee believes that a thorough, systematic reappraisal of the entire 
information policy of the U.S. Government should be undertaken in the interest of American diplomacy. 


Printed below is a report on “The Future of United 
States Public Diplomacy” by the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations and Movements of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. It is followed by the 
subcommittee’s findings and recommendations. 

In an introduction to the report, Subcommittee Chair- 
man Dante B. Fascell (D-Fla.) writes: “On July 22, 
1968, this subcommittee sponsored a 1-day symposium 
on ‘The Future of United States Public Diplomacy.’ 

“Top experts in communications, the mass media, 
public opinion polling, diplomacy, and Government infor- 
mation programs met with the subcommittee to discuss 
the condition of the ‘U.S. image’ abroad; the relevance of 
that image to U.S. leadership of the free world; and the 
new directions which may have to be pursued if U.S. 
interests are to be advanced effectively in the age of 
public diplomacy.” 


PART | 
SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY OF EXPERT WITNESSES 


A. The Condition of the U.S. Image Abroad 


The U.S. reputation has become tarnished during 
recent years. Public attitudes toward our country are 
now reported to be at a 50-year low. 

Fewer people abroad consider the United States as 
their best friend. 

Fewer people believe that our Nation shares a mutu- 
ality of interests with them. 

And fewer have trust and confidence in the ability of 
the United States to provide wise and steady leadership 
in the current world upheaval. 

Simultaneously, the negative aspects of America’s 
image have gained new prominence. 

The mental picture that many foreigners have of our 
Nation is increasingly that of a violent, lawless, over- 
bearing, even a sick society. 

According to one recent survey, one fourth of the 
Italians and of the British; three out of 10 Japanese; 
and four out of 10 Frenchmen and Germans say that 
their opinion of the United States has fallen appreciably 
during the past 2 years. 

Three factors are generally credited with responsibility 
for this development: (1) the Vietnam war; (2) our race 
problem; and (3) crime and lawlessness. 

Of the three, Vietnam has had the greatest impact on 
public opinion abroad. Overseas opinion surveys indi- 
cate widespread misunderstanding and confusion about 
our purpose in Vietnam—and that U.S. actions in that 
country are strongly, at times passionately, disliked. 

U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam is urged even in coun- 
tries which have depended on this country to protect 
them against Communist aggression. 
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A recent poll conducted in four leading countries of 
Western Europe revealed that an absolute majority of 
persons contacted favored that course—regardless of a 
possible Communist takeover in Vietnam. 

Race relations in the United States are cited as the 
second most important factor in our country’s worsening 
image. Foreign observers who looked upon the Ameri- 
cans as friendly, generous, openminded, and progressive 
people, were profoundly shocked by the exposure of the 
conditions in American urban ghettos, by the massive 
Negro riots of the past 3 years, and by the specter of 
continuing racial conflicts in this country. 

Crime and lawlessness—the third major component of 
America’s image today—apparently derives from many 
sources: from other people’s stereotyped conception of 
our national characteristics; from American movies, 
radio, and television; and from violence in our streets. 

But the most devastating impact on the U.S. image 
came from the assassinations of Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy and Dr. Martin Luther King. Overseas reaction 
to those tragic events was overwhelming and resulted in 
a sharp drop in public confidence in U.S. leadership. 


For the first time, many people abroad were asking: 
“Is the United States a sick society? Is it becoming 
incapable of solving its own problems—and of providing 
leadership to the free world?” 

A June 1968 survey of informed observers in 70-some 
countries suggested that an increasing number of per- 
sons were contemplating affirmative replies to those 
questions. 

The above-summarized findings of expert public opin- 
ion pollsters do not, however, tell the entire story. 

The United States has been and probably still remains 
the most popular major power in the history of the 
world, particularly when compared to foreign public 
attitudes toward the Soviet Union and Red China. 

All of the polls reviewed in this volume indicate that 
in spite of the recent deterioration of the U.S. image, a 
considerable reservoir of good will toward the United 
States exists throughout the world. 

In country after country, persons polled indicated 
overwhelmingly that they would rather side with the 
United States than with any other world power. 

The United States is regarded highly for its strength, 
for its scientific and technical eminence, and for its 
intellectual and artistic achievements. 

The steadfastness of American foreign policy pursued 
by the Democratic and Republican administrations of the 
past 25 years is admired and appreciated. 

But. the biggest contribution to America’s standing 
abroad comes from the generosity and the unselfishness 
of the American people. 

According to polls cited in this document, the things 
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which other free nations admire most about the United 
States are this country’s generous idealism, willingness 
to help, acceptance of the burdens of world power, and 
desire to do good to others. 


Foreign aid and the Peace Corps are repeatedly cited 
as the key pillars of the positive image which the United 
States projects on the world scene. 


In summary, ambivalence appears to be the keynote 
of popular attitudes toward the United States: we are 
both loved and hated, admired and envied, resented and 
emulated, rebelled against and followed. 


The question therefore presents itself: “Does this 
changing mixture of conflicting attitudes abroad have any 
relevance to the advancement of U.S. national interests 
or to the achievement of peace in the world?” 


B. The Consequences of the 
Communications Revolution 


The answer to that question is a qualified but firm 
“yes.” The reasons for it can be traced to the impact of 
the 20th century revolution in communications on the 
form and substance of international relations: 

On the one hand, modern communications and wid- 
ened literacy have raised public opinion to the position 
of considerable influence in world affairs; on the other 
hand, they also added the cultivation of public opinion 
to the principal tasks of statecraft. 

Today, the success or failure of foreign policy under- 
takings may be affected more profoundly by what partic- 
ular groups of people think and say than by the work- 
ings of traditional diplomacy. 

A given country may spend more on influencing atti- 
tudes in another country than on competing with it in 
the military, economic, or cultural domains. 

Virtually all governments now listen to the people 
in making national decisions in international affairs; 
some employ public opinion to advance their policies 
and programs; others fail to reckon with its power and 
suffer the consequences. 

The practice of public diplomacy, of communicating 
directly with the populations of other countries and culti- 
vating their opinions, has made appreciable inroads on 
traditional, secret diplomacy. 

Few things of note are undertaken in today’s world 
without regard for the opinions of mankind. 

Surprisingly, this happens even in the totalitarian en- 
vironment of the Communist camp. 

A case in point was the situation in Eastern Europe 
on the eve of the Soviet military invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The two blocs of European Communist states, bracing 
themselves for a grave confrontation, were mustering 
public support for their respective positions while resort- 
ing to some of the more contentious forms of public 
diplomacy. 

The Dubcek Government in Prague was appealing to 
its diverse publics on issues on which something ap- 
proaching a national consensus was possible; simultane- 
ously, it pleaded for the support of those Communist 
countries and parties which shafed its view of the pro- 
priety of “national roads to socialism.” . 

In the meantime, the Soviet Union and its partisans 
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were trying to bring the dissenters into line by warning 
publicly about the dangers inherent in a breach of so- 
cialist unity within one state or among Communist states. 
Ultimately, the Soviets resorted to naked military 
power. But first, the Communist systems’ paradoxical 
dependence on public opinion was again reaffirmed. 


C. Some Troublesome Effects 


In addition to its consequences for the role of public 
opinion in international affairs, the communications revo- 
lution has produced other, at times rather troublesome, 
effects. 


The very volume of communication has become a 
thing to contend with. In the words of one witness, 
today’s communications can “stagger the mind, weary 
the attention, and defeat [their] objective by escaping 
the span of comprehension.” 

Moreover, more communication does not by itself 
guarantee better communication. In most instances, it 
merely multiplies the possibilities for misunderstandings 
and misinterpretation. 

This happens because bias and distortion continue to 
play a large role in intergroup communication. 

In spite of the communication satellites, airmail, and 
the mass media, nations still view each other in terms of 
fixed images which are starkly simple and exceedingly 
inaccurate. Attitudes at all levels continue to be dom- 
inated by stereotypes. Old fears and animosities linger 
on long after their origins are forgotten. Obsolete and 
dangerous thought ruts remain. 

All interpersonal, intergroup, and international rela- 
tions are affected. Effective communication between 
nations, based on facts, becomes extremely difficult. 


So does peaceful international cooperation, under- 
standing—even coexistence. 

The fact that most of the images and stereotypes being 
disseminated are negative further aggravates the situa- 
tion. For some strange reason, negativism has an abiding 
appeal for the media and the professional communicators. 
It is an oft-repeated dictum that a reporter reports only 
what went wrong. 

This does not help to create a more realistic and 
responsible international environment. 


D. Popularity, National image, and 
Successful Foreign Policy 


What conclusions and implications for future action 
can be drawn at this point regarding the recent decline 
in U.S. prestige abroad? 

First, it should be clearly understood that the United 
States is not participating in any worldwide popularity 
contest. Popularity has very little to do with the accom- 
plishment of substantive objectives and policies on the 
world scene. Being respected and trusted is more impor- 
tant in this regard than being liked. 

Second, the United States is and will continue to be a 
natural target of public attention. This fate normally 
befalls a world power whose policies affect the lives of 
people everywhere. In turn, foreign populations’ inter- 
ests and concerns touch and involve us, however far 
away and however unlike they may seem. 

Third, foreign opinion about the United States is not 
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constant: it fluctuates, at times widely. Foreign audi- 
ences tend to react strongly to our failures as well as to 
our successes. At times, they react in ways which the 
Americans, being sensitive to criticism, do not appreciate. 
We should learn to live with that fact. 


Finally, foreign opinion about the United States is to 
a surprisingly large extent the product of our national 
mood and of what we say and write about ourselves. For 
example, vocal division over U.S. policy in Vietnam finds 
an immediate reflection in public attitudes abroad. So 
do American opinions on most other issues. 


According to an expert witness, foreign correspondents 
derive some 80 percent of their information and impres- 
sions about the United States from what American re- 
porters write in our papers and say on our television 
networks. 


If popularity is not important, if a temporary, adverse 
foreign public reaction to certain U.S. policies is to be 
expected and borne stoically, why should the United 
States be concerned at all about its image abroad? 


The answer to that question is that while certain 
aspects of the U.S. image have little bearing on the suc- 
cess of U.S. foreign policy, others affect it very much. 


The accomplishment of our national objectives re- 
quire certain psychological and behavioral responses by 
foreign governments, elites, and peoples. Those re- 
sponses, in turn, depend on how foreign populations and 
their leaders view us in relation to their own problems 
and aspirations. 


It is important to our national purpose, for example, 
that the world see the United States in a true perspective 
in terms of our desire for peace and mutual understand- 
ing, and in terms of our historical aims, goals, and ideals. 


It is important, furthermore, that foreign countries 
regard the United States as a nation with congenial out- 
looks and similar aspirations; a nation which can be 
trusted and relied upon; and a world power which is 
capable of providing steadfast and enlightened leadership 
in time of trial and crisis. 

These particular components of what we call the “U.S. 
image” have a direct bearing on the success or failure of 
our foreign policy and, in a larger sense, on the resolu- 
tion of the ultimate issues of peace and war. 

It is for this reason that the deterioration of our stand- 
ing abroad should be of deep concern to all thoughtful 
Americans: for it is precisely this critical part of our 
national image that has suffered most in recent years. 

The free world’s confidence in our good will, in our 
concern for their welfare and willingness to help, and in 
our ability to provide steady, reliable leadership, has been 
shaken profoundly by the events of recent years. 


E. To Repair the U.S. Image 


What can be done to repair the U.S. image and to 
strengthen our country’s position of leadership in world 
affairs? 

Experts who testified before this subcommittee sug- 
gested that a constructive approach to this task could be 
built on a tripartite foundation: 

First, the United States should accept the fact that 
foreign policy begins with domestic conduct. People 
abroad judge us on the basis of what we do rather than 
of what we say. No amount of publicity can undo the 
damage done by unwise policies and programs. The 
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propaganda of action is far more powerful, expressive, 
and persuasive than words. 

Consequently, in order to recapture the confidence of 
the millions who have accepted U.S. leadership in the 
past, this country’s qualifications for such leadership have 
to be continually reasserted through concrete actions and 
accomplishments. 


Since the liabilities of the U.S. image derive largely 
from domestic factors—racial strife, crime, and violence 
in our cities—the experts suggested that these should 
become the first object of positive governmental action. 

Maintenance of civil order; enactment of effective gun 
control legislation; greater efforts to solve the racial and 
urban crises; and a serious attempt to persuade the mass 
media to stop making violence attractive, were cited as 
examples of actions which would have a positive impact 
on the U.S. image abroad. 

A visible and continuing demonstration of America’s 
concern for the problems confronting the rest of the 
world was also recommended. There is growing worry 
abroad that the United States is turning inward, concen- 
trating on its own problems, edging toward isolationism. 

This gives a negative slant to the U.S. image. The 
remedy, according to the witnesses, is an expansion of 
U.S. contacts, both public and private, with the outside 
world; continuing effort to cooperate with and assist the 
poorer countries with their development undertakings; 
new orientation in U.S. external assistance to promote 
greater participation of individuals, groups, and nations 
in the life and tasks of the world community; and other 
undertakings which will reaffirm to the world that the 
United States values the ideals of a democratic society— 
freedom, equality, opportunity, and orderly justice—and 
is willing to help others attain them. 

Assistance, however, is not dictation. More than one- 
third of the people polled recently in key countries of 
Western Europe expressed the conviction that the United 
States has too much say in the affairs of their countries. 
Conscious of these sentiments, the experts recommended 
another change; namely, that the United States treat its 
allies as full partners in fact as well as in name. 

Second, the United States must learn to listen. In 
order to be effective, international communication has to 
involve a dialog. Self-depiction is not communication. 

The witnesses urged that the United States exert great- 
er effort to get to know its audiences, their attitudes and 
motivations, and their perception of us—and that it react 
appropriately to those realities. 

The social and behavioral sciences can provide the 
tools and the techniques for this job. The United States 
ought to make better use of them in the future. 

Finally, the subcommittee was told that the United 
States must learn to speak effectively to foreign audiences. 
This goal will require a thorough overhaul and redirec- 
tion of the U.S. Government’s overseas information effort. 
Moreover, since in the age of public diplomacy the 
United States speaks to the world with many voices, an 
effort will have to be made to make those other vehicles 
of international communication—the whole gamut of 
agencies, the whole body politic, and the whole array of 
citizens’ groups—aware of the role which they play in 
deciding the course of international relations and in shap- 
ing the world of the future. 


F. New Directions for the U.S. Information Agency 
The U.S. Information Agency is our Government’s 
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principal voice abroad. Through its broadcasting and 
publications activities, exchanges and contacts with com- 
municators, and many other functions, the Agency can 
have a significant impact on the U.S. image. 


The witnessses who appeared before the subcommittee 
generally supported the findings of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information to the end that the U.S. 
Information Agency is urgently in need of new directions, 
new dimensions, new duties, and new emphases. 

In brief, nothing short of a comprehensive redefinition 
of the Agency’s missions, and a thorough overhaul of its 
operations, will do to enable the Agency to fulfill its 
proper role in the advancement of U.S. objectives on the 
world scene. 

With this in mind, the experts recommended that— 

1. The USIA’s objectives be clearly defitted and re- 
lated to today’s needs and the Agency’s true 
potential; 

2. The Agency be brought into the process of foreign 
policy formulation not as an interested observer 
but as a full-fledged participant who has a valid 
contribution to make; 

3. The Agency’s structure and operations be reorga- 
nized to fit its new missions and the new realities 
of the world environment: such realities as the 
generation gap, speedier communications, as well 
as pertinent political developments such as poly- 
centrism in the Communist world, and multi- 
polarity. In particular, it was suggested that— 

a. New emphases be placed on personal contacts 
overseas at all levels; 

b. Greater effort be made to establish effective 
liaison—and, where appropriate, coordination 
—between USIA and other instruments of 
U.S. public diplomacy; 

c. More research be undertaken abroad, and 
more use made of past and on-going public 
and private research, relating to overseas re- 
action to U.S. actions and policies; 

d. Better and specialized training be provided to 
selected USIA personnel; 

e. A stable budget with adequate provision for 
research and representation allowances be as- 
sured; and 

f. A top professional, with knowledge of the 
social sciences and skill in persuasion, be 
placed in charge of the Agency. 

4. The Agency’s strategies be developed by anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, and other social scientists 
working together with political policymakers; 

5. The Agency’s research programs be greatly ex- 
panded to enable it to decide the relevancy of 
communicated information and to buttress its 
Strategies. The present research budget of approx- 
imately $300,000 was considered pitifully inade- 
quate; and that 

6; The Agency’s tactics in the field follow patterns 
laid down by its objectives, research and strategy. 

In suggesting these specific changes, the witnesses and 
the Commission stressed the importance of continuity of 
leadership, adequate budgetary support and sensitivity 
to the contribution which the social sciences can make 
to the Agency’s mission. 


In their view, the USIA can do a tremendously effec- 
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tive and important job for the U.S. Government—but to 
do so, it needs the necessary nurture and stature. 


PART ll 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE’S FINDINGS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is the consensus of this subcommittee that the record 
of the hearings contained in this volume, summarized 
above, speaks for itself. 


The condition of the U.S. image abroad, as described 
by expert witnesses, and its potential implications for the 
future security and economic wellbeing of the United 
States, should give all of us reason for concern. 

It is astonishing in some respects how little the U.S. 
Government has done over the years to adjust its over- 
seas information policy and operations to the new reali- 
ties in international relations: realities fashioned largely 
by the on-going revolution in communication technology. 


This is particularly surprising because the United 
States has led the world in applying innovations produced 
by the communication revolution to commercial, eco- 
nomic, and other domestic purposes. 

The subcommittee believes that the developments 
which are responsible for the expanding role and prom- 
inence of public diplomacy will continue to avail in 
international relations. These developments require a 
serious response on the part of the U.S. Government. 


To this end, the subcommittee commends to the atten- 
tion of appropriate Government officials and public- 
minded citizenry the many thoughtful suggestions for 
changes (particularly in the U.S. Information Agency) 
outlined in this document by some of our leading experts. 

We do not feel, however, that reforms in any one 
agency will catapult the U.S. Government into the 
present in this vital field of foreign policy operations. 

The subcommittee believes that a thorough, systematic 
reapprasial of the entire information policy of the U.S. 
Government should be undertaken—preferably by a bi- 
partisan commission of outstanding national leaders and 
experts in communication and in the social sciences. 


This effort deserves the wholehearted support of the 
President of the United States,.the executive branch, and 
the Congress. 


* For we stand today at the threshold of a new dimen- 
sion in communications. 


International communication is rapidly moving beyond 
the domain of information, persuasion, and influence. It 
is becoming the vehicle for the world community’s dis- 
cussion of its common problems, common fears, common 
hopes, and aspirations. It is on the verge of becoming 
an integral part of the international political process— 
providing the means for the resolution of conflicts in a 
peaceful way, and for the improvement of man’s material 
condition. 

In time, as one witness observed, international commu- 
nication can become the basis of a rational discourse of 
mankind about life and the destiny of our world. 

There are four main channels of foreign affairs: diplo- 
macy, trade, communications—and force. The first three 
are complementary, the fourth an alternative. 

Today, the United States spends 95 percent of the 
resources devoted to foreign affairs through the fourth 
channel; only 5 percent through the other three. 

Isn’t it about time to start changing that ratio? 
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DR. DUBOS LECTURES AT DEPARTMENT 


A Scientist Views the Human Landscape 


“We travel together, passengers on 
a little spaceship, dependent on its 
vulnerable supplies of air and soil; all 
committed for our safety to its se- 
curity and peace, preserved from 
annihilation only by the care, the 
work, and, I will say, the love we give 
our fragile craft.” 

Dr. Rene Jules Dubos of the Rock- 
efeller University opened last month 
—with those words from Adlai Ste- 
venson’s last speech—the first in a 
series of special 
State Department 
Science Lectures. 

Dr. Dubos, a 
distinguished mi- 
crobiologist who 
has concerned 
himself with the 
effects that en- 
vironmental for- 
ces exert on hu- 
man life, spoke 
to an_ interna- 
tional gathering of foreign diplomats 
and State Department officials in the 
West auditorium. 

His lecture, dealing with the inter- 
action of man and his environment, 
was entitled, “The Human Land- 
scape.” Dr. Dubos was introduced by 
Secretary Rusk who sponsored the 
lecture. 

Dr. Dubos began by pointing out 
that it is often said mankind is bent 
on a course of self-destruction. Con- 
ceding that possibility, he promptly 
turned to the world-wide destruction 
of human values and amenities. 

“All over the world, technological 
civilization is threatening the elements 
of nature that are essential to human 
life, and the values that make it worth 
living,” he declared. 

The noted scientist explained that 
resources and supplies upon which 
man depends, such as water, air, 
soil and even freedom (such as a re- 
sult of higher population densities) 
are threatened. 

Even scientific management of the 
environment, he said, will be short of 
total solution “if it does not take into 
account the human values symbolized 
by phrases such as the good earth, a 
brilliant sky, sparkling waters, a place 
of one’s own.” 

Dr. Dubos cited the biological 
adaptability of man, but stressed that 
it evolved over many thousands of 
years. He then said that the present 
pace of environmental changes has 





-“ Dr. Dubos 
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surpassed man’s evolutionary mecha- 
nisms. 

“The biological needs of modern 
man as well as his biological capabil- 
ities and limitations are essentially 
the same as those of the paleolithic 
hunter and the neolithic farmer,” he 
said. “Civilization provides man with 
techniques that greatly enlarge the 
scope of his activities, but it does not 
change his fundamental nature.” 

“Wherever he goes and whatever 
he does, in tropical deserts or arctic 
wastes, in outerspace or ocean depths, 
man must maintain around himself a 
microenvironment similar to the one 
under which he evolved . . . the strict 
dependence of the human organism 
on the narrow range of terrestrial 
conditions imposes inescapable con- 
straints on civilized life.” 

More is involved, of course, than 
natural resources, ecological balance, 
and the forces which threaten physi- 
cal and mental health, Dr. Dubos 
said. Those are factors of survival, he 
added. 

But, he continued, “man does not 
only survive and function in his en- 
vironment, he is shaped by it, biologi- 
cally, mentally and socially . . . the 
very process of living involves a con- 
stant feedback between man and his 
environment with the result that both 
are constantly being modified in the 
course of this interplay. 

“The exciting richness of the 
human landscape results not only 
from the genetic diversity of mankind 
but also and perhaps even more from 
the shaping influence that surround- 
ings and ways of life exert on biologi- 
cal and social man.” 

Dr. Dubos reviewed the tremen- 
dous advances made by modern sci- 
ence in recent decades, noted the 
promise of many more to come, and 
next mentioned the universal confi- 
dence in scientific capabilities to meet 
any challenge. 

There has been a shift in thinking, 
however, he said, and the current at- 
mosphere of anxiety, “the new pessi- 
mism,” is manifest in the saying that 
“science . . . gives man everything to 
live with, but nothing to live for.” 

Scientists would contribute to the 
solution of the problems they create, 
declared Dr. Dubos, “as soon as the 
scientific enterprise addresses itself in 
earnest to the preoccupations of man- 
kind. From this point of view, the 
technological breakthroughs predicted 


for the year 2000 are trivial and in- 
deed irrelevant. They have no bear- 
ing on such problems as the raping 
of nature, environmental pollution, 
urban crowding, the feeling of aliena- 
tion, racial and national conflicts, and 
other threats to decent life. The man 
of flesh and bone will not be much 
impressed by the fact that a few of 
his contemporaries can explore the 
moon, program their dreams, or use 
robots as slaves, if the planet Earth 
has become unfit for human life.” 

He also said that man “will not 
long continue to be interested in 
space acrobatics if he has to watch 
them with his feet deep in garbage 
and his eyes half-blinded by smog.” 

The urgency is real, Dr. Dubos 
said. He suggested the following ways 
in which the scientific enterprise can 
help in protecting the earth’s biologi- 
cal cover and man’s special needs: 

—the consequences of environ- 
mental manipulations, in terms of 
human values, should be a part of 
such new developments as the unlim- 
ited supply of electrical energy; 

—the use of new chemicals and 
engineering materials must consider 
the limits of human adaptability; 

—improvement of biological and 
social factors deserve greater atten- 
tion in the study and treatment of 
degenerative and chronic diseases; 
and 

—communication should involve 
sensory and brain studies as well as 
technology if information is to be- 
come formative. 

The practices threatening environ- 
mental and human health, said Dr. 
Dubos, call for “a kind of science 
which is subservient to the funda- 
mental needs of man.” Greater 
knowledge of the environmental and 
social factors that cause disease 
would, for instance, go much further 
toward improving human health than 
the discovery of drugs or surgical 
procedures, Dr. Dubos declared. 

Addressing himself to the fitness of 
today’s environment, Dr. Dubos said 
that some piecemeal correctives are 
being developed, along with techno- 
logical fixes, but that what is needed 
is a comprehensive philosophy of 
man in his environment. 

He emphasized that what is re- 
quired is a coordinated effort to study 
problems of relevance to human life 
in the urban and technological world, 
rather than, as at present, a scattered 
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knowledge of man’s interplay with 
his environment, obtained from at- 
tempts to solve special problems. 

Organizing current knowledge and 
the development of more “will cer- 
tainly require a cooperative approach 
between institutions either at an in- 
ternational or a regional level,” he 
said. 

Dr. Dubos foresaw these problems 
which will involve the world as a 
community: 

—weather modification (which will 
benefit some, but at whose expense?); 

—control of epidemics, 

— of endangered species, 
an 

—education and distribution of 
scientists. 

He listed these problems of a more 
regional nature: 

—agricultural technologies adapt- 
ed to particular geographic areas, 

_—synthetic proteins and new calo- 
rie sources, 

—studies of air pollutants (differ- 
ing geographicallly), and 

—regional studies of natural radio- 
activity, marine biology, and ocean 
chemistry. 

These global and regional prob- 
lems deal with many interrelated fac- 
tors which require new conceptual 
approaches, he said, and added that 
the required research facilities can be 
provided best through an interna- 
tional or a regional approach. 

Scientists have had “enough expe- 


F.S. LINGUISTS 


The following Foreign Service per- 
sonnel have been tested for language 
proficiency by the Department’s Test- 
ing Unit, and have achieved the fluent 
or bilingual level in one or more for- 
eign languages. 

According to the definitions of lan- 
guage proficiency, the rating of “4” 
indicates the specialist level, and a 

5” rating indicates educated bilin- 
gual competency. The “S” stands for 
the spoken language proficiency; the 

R” for reading proficiency. 

ARABIC—Richard W. Murphy, 
FSO-3, S-4, R-4; Robert W. Stookey, 
FSO-3, S-4, R-4. 

BULGARIAN—Burton L. Gerber, 
FSR-5, S-4, R-4. 

FRENCH — Dexter Anderson, 
FSO-4, S-4, R-4+; Thomas J. Barnes, 
FSO-4, S-4, R-4; Alan Logan, FSO-4, 
S-4+, R-4+; Lloyd M. Rives, FSO-2, 
S-5, R-4+; Robert Stookey, FSO-3, 
S-4, R-4+. 

ITALIAN—Christopher G. Ward, 
FSO-7, S-4+, R-4. 
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rience to feel confident that supra- 
national scientific centers can function 
and be effective,” he stated. 

Dr. Dubos, in concluding, spoke of 
the university of mankind and the 
diversity of civilizations. He said, 
“Mankind has a large reserve of po- 
tentialities . . . by enlarging the range 
of experiences and increasing the 
numbers of options, science and tech- 
nology can facilitate the actualization 
of these latent potentialities . . . man- 
kind becomes actualized to the extent 
that we shun uniformity of surround- 
ings and absolute conformity in be- 
havior . . . diversity is vastly more 


important than efficiency.” 


So, he said, man and his environ- 
ment must be considered separately, 


together, and in terms of human 
values, for “no group, large or small, 
can be entirely independent of the 
other groups within the confines of 
the Spaceship Earth.” 

Secretary Rusk, in introducing this 
inaugural science lecture, said those 
who bear responsibilities in the field 
of foreign affairs must be familiar 
with the ways and concepts and pur- 
poses of science. He added: 

“Now, and to an even greater ex- 
tent in the future, the men and 
women of the Department and the 
Foreign Service must be prepared to 
cope with the foreign policy conse- 
quences of tremendous scientific dis- 
coveries and technological applica- 
tions.” 





TRANSFERRED—The 600-gross ton Geronimo is well suited for China’s re- 
search needs. It has adequate wet and dry laboratories, and a range of 9,600 
miles. The vessel has accommodations for 10 scientists and 15 crew members. 


SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION 


U.S. Transfers Research Vessel to China 


The U.S. Navy tug Geronimo has 
been transferred to the Republic of 
China for oceanographic research. 
The converted vessel was formerly 
used in marine science study by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 


The transfer of the tug was a con- 
crete expression of the mutual inter- 
est of the Governments of China and 
the United States in peaceful scien- 
tific investigation. 


It came as a result of discussions 
begun last year by Ambassador Wal- 
ter P. McConaughy, U.S. envoy to 
China, and Dr. Wu Ta-you, Chair- 
man of the National Science Council 
of China, on Taiwan’s oceanographic 
program. 

At that time, Dr. Wu expressed 
his country’s desire to make a con- 
structive contribution to international 
marine science. But he pointed out 
that while China had funds for an 





oceanographic research institute and 
training program, its budget did not 
provide for the meeded research 
vessel. 

Thus, the U.S. Navy, in the inter- 
vening months, cooperated fully in 
the proposal to transfer the Geronimo 
to Taiwan. Others assisting with the 
transfer were Dr. Donald F. Hornig, 
Presidential Science Adviser; Dr. Mil- 
ner B. Schaefer, Science Adviser in 
the Department of Interior; Dr. 
Bruce Billings, the Special Assistant 
to Ambassador McConaughy for Sci- 
ence and Technology; Minister Mar- 
tin Wong of the Chinese Embassy; 
and the Department’s International 
Scientific and Technological Affairs. 

The formal official transfer of the 
Geronimo was carried out in Taipei 
last month. The physical transfer of 
of the vessel is expected to take place 
in Orange, Texas, where she is now 
moored. 
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EXECUTIVE CORPS AT WORK ABROAD 


Some 200 American businessmen who have volunteered their services to the AlD-supported IESC are 


helping business and industry in the developing countries. Their accomplishments are truly impressive. 


They have been called globe-trot- 
ting troubleshooters. Their organiza- 
tion has been dubbed the Executive 
Peace Corps. And, with self-depre- 
cating humor, they themselves some- 
times call it the Paunch Corps. 

They are the retired U.S. business 
executives who are now working— 
without pay—in an AID-supported 
program to extend American manage- 
ment experience to the developing 
countries. 


Their organization is officially 
designated as the International Exec- 
utive Service Corps (IESC) and, be- 
cause they are eminently qualified, 
they have accomplished some impres- 
sive things. 

At 68, George Krogness, Jr., could 
have sat on his front porch in Cleve- 
land playing with his grandchildren. 
But he wasn’t ready for a rocking 
chair. 

He found a use for his business- 
management talents that he acquired 
in an active 50-year career. Recently, 


accompanied by his wife, he walked 
down a plane ramp in Djakarta air- 
port-—a new recruit for IESC. 

For three months he put in long 
workdays without financial reward at 
the office of Indo-Consult Associates. 
Mr. Krogness helped the privately 
owned Indonesian management-con- 
sultant firm prepare valuable new 
projects linked with the economic de- 
velopment of Indonesia. 

Another IESC recruit, R. H. Lewis, 
67, of Palm Springs, California, was 
the first man to arrive in the morn- 
ing at Celbuildings, Ltd., a prefab 
steel-housing manufacturer in swelter- 
ing Singapore. He was the last to 
leave at night. 

Mr. Lewis, who had headed his 
own prosperous company in Califor- 
nia, could look back on 40 years of 
experience in the design, develop- 
ment, and construction of housing and 
commercial facilities. 

He came out of retirement to help 
the troubled owners of Celbuildings 


TECHNICAL ADVICE—R. H. Lewis, center, is seen at the Celbuildings production 
plant in Singapore discussing the proper traffic flow of heavy structural members. 
His interest is the promotion of low-cost prefab techniques. 
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reorganize and update their business. 
He spent hours in their offices. Then 
he went on the road rounding up ex- 
port orders in Europe, the Middle 
East, and Asia. 

Thanks to Mr. Lewis’ efforts, the 
firm’s sales increased nearly 600 per- 
cent. 

The program that carried Mr. 
Krogness to Singapore and hundreds 
of other American retirees to many 
parts of the globe has achieved many 
other striking results. 

The formation of the International 
Executive Service Corps was officially 
announced by President Johnson at 
the White House on June 15, 1964, 
as a joint undertaking of the Govern- 
ment and U. S. business to apply prac- 
tical American management experi- 
ence to specific business problems in 
the developing nations. 

There was no precedent for such a 
program. IESC therefore built slowly, 
testing its precepts in the field, proj- 
ect by project. As these proved valid, 
the program accelerated, and last 
year it achieved full momentum. 

In its fourth year of activity, IESC 
more than doubled its performance 
figures for the previous three years 
combined. 

It accepted 655 new requests for 
American executive volunteers to ad- 
vise businesses overseas, bringing its 
total of accepted projects to well over 
1,100. 

For all its unsalaried help, IESC 
does not operate on a shoestring. It 
takes several million dollars a year 
to run it. 

When IESC was started, the Agen- 
cy for International Development paid 
80 percent of the costs overseas, and 
75 percent of the costs in the United 
States. 

IESC bears a bigger financial bur- 
den today. 

In Fiscal Year 1968, IESC spent 
about $1.4 million for salaries, rent, 
telephone bills, and other expenses 
in the United States. Besides its per- 
sonnel in New York (545 Madison 
Avenue), IESC has representatives in 
63 U.S. cities, all unsalaried. 
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AID financed IESC abroad by 
about $2.9 million in Fiscal ’68. For 
the most part, that money went for 
per diem expenses, plane tickets, and 
the salaries of some Country Repre- 
sentatives. 

The IESC program is monitored 
for AID’s Office of Private Resources 
by Richard C. Palmer, an AID Pri- 
vate Enterprise Officer, Room 2496, 
State. 

When an IESC recruit goes abroad, 
usually accompanied by his wife, he 
is given $40 a day in expenses, plus 
round-trip plane tickets, and an acci- 
dent-health insurance policy. 

His stay is limited to a few months, 
to rule out the counter-productive 
possibility that he would wind up 
running his assigned company. 

The “fee” given an IESC recruit 
by a company he is working with 
goes directly to the IESC home office 
in New York, for miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 

IESC does have salaried represen- 
tatives abroad. These Country Rep- 
resentatives are eligible to receive an 
annual maximum salary of $18,000. 
There are 22 of them; six don’t take 
a salary. Each has an office and a 
secretary. 

At present, more than 200 retired 
U.S. business executives are on ac- 
tive duty around the world for IESC. 
The overwhelming majority of these 
men are finding a satisfaction that 
could not be provided by the calm of 
retirement. For example: 

James W. Quigg, retired corporate 
administrator of management devel- 
opment with the Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y., helped a Bo- 
livian mining company establish fi- 
nancial and operating controls. 

Michael H. Getto, President and 
General Manager of Hotel Eldridge, 
Lawrence, Kansas, helped Iran’s Ho- 
tels Corp. improve staff management. 

John Bonforte, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, retired owner and Pres- 
ident of the Suburban Land Co. and 
Building Materials Center, assisted 
Tuason Enterprises, Inc., of Manila 
with construction problems. 

Such IESC stories abound. 

Roy W. Godley, a retired highly- 
paid merchandising expert, went to 
the assistance of a Panama supermar- 
ket chain whose sales were sagging 
by six percent. 

Mr. Godley promptly rearranged 
the merchandise in the chain’s 17 
Stores, laid out a new advertising pro- 
gram, and, in general, had great fun 
working free of charge. 
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ON THE UPGRADE—C. George Krogness, Jr., 


of Shaker Heights, Ohio, was one 


of the first IESC volunteers in Indonesia. He is shown here with Mochtar Lubis, 
Senior Partner of Indo-Consult Associates, consulting services firm in Djakarta, 
which Mr. Krogness has advised on general management problems. 


The chain’s sales went up a re- 
sounding 20 percent... 

Reg Chamberlin, a chemical engi- 
neer, was with the Interlake Steel 
Corporation for many years before 
he went to Taiwan for IESC. In 
Taiwan, he gave of his know-how 
to the Pioneer Chemical Corporation, 
whose annual business was in the 
millions. Mr. Chamberlin showed the 
company how to use one man, instead 
of three, in testing the sulphur con- 
tent of its coal in the production of 
coke. He also ran the company’s 
waste products directly into the city’s 
sewers, where bacterial action neu- 


tralized them. This didn’t cost a pen- 
ny, and stopped complaints that seep- 
age of its phenol waste products was 
giving Taipei water a bad taste. 

Moreover, Mr. Chamberlin found 
a new market for the coke produced 
by the Pioneer Chemical Corpora- 
tion. He persuaded the company to 
promote coke as a smokeless fireplace 
fuel in a country where wood is 
scarce and charcoal expensive. 

Coke was fashionable on the and- 
irons of Taiwan by the time Mr. 
Chamberlin left for his home in In- 
diana. 

In the beginning, the idea of IESC 


IESC OFFICIALS—David Rockefeller, left, President of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
and former IESC Board Chairman, is shown with George D. Woods, center, 
former Chairman of the World Bank, and now the IESC Board Chairman, and 
Frank Pace Jr., former Secretary of the Army, and now IESC President. Mr. Pace 
is holding a glass eagle given to Mr. Rockefeller by the IESC Directors. 

























was a blend of the thinking of Gov- 
emment and private business. In 
Washington, Senators Vance Hartke 
(D-Indiana) and Jacob K. Javits (R- 
New York) stirred up the issue fol- 
lowing overseas trips. In New York, 
David Rockefeller, President of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, specifically 
proposed the creation of a “Man- 
agerial Task Force of Free Enter- 
prise” to aid developing nations. Next 
came a study by AID, and, finally, 
IESC. 

Mr. Rockefeller, who was with 
IESC when it was launched, is former 
Chairman of the IESC Board. The 
IESC President is Frank Pace, Jr., 
Director of the Budget during the 
Truman Administration, and a former 
Secretary of the Army. He also served 
as Chairman of the Board of the 
General Dynamics Corporation. The 
new IESC Board Chairman is George 
D. Woods, former Chairman of the 
World Bank. 


Now well into its fifth year, IESC 
has hundreds of § satisfied clients 
around the world in over 40 coun- 
tries. About 140 U.S. firms are 
“Sponsor Members.” 


Not that a client company gets 
something for nothing. The average 
fee charged a company for the serv- 
ices of IESC volunteers has been 
$500 to $600 a month. Sometimes it 
is as low as $150. Whatever the fig- 
ure, most people, including several 
U.S. Ambassadors, think the price 
is very cheap for the type of execu- 
tive talent IESC passes out. 

Typical comments by U. S. envoys: 

“IESC .. . is respected for its ac- 
complishments . . . success stories 
are multiplying.”—John W. Tuthill, 
Jr., U.S. Ambassador, Brazil. 

“The organization has come through 
with flying colors. Any number of 
both private businessmen and Gov- 
ernment Ministers have mentioned to 
me how gratified they have been with 
the excellent job which IESC is do- 
ing.”—Armin H. Meyer, U.S. Am- 
bassador, Iran. 

Among those on IESC’s first Board 
of Directors was Sol M. Linowitz, 
Chairman of Xerox International, 
Inc. Now the U. S. Representative to 
the Organization of American States, 
Ambassador Linowitz has noted re- 
peatedly that the IESC, despite its 
apolitical approach, has succeeded in 
improving the American image over- 
seas. 

In Ambassador Linowitz’s words: 

“The best way to send an idea 
around the world is to wrap it in a 
man.” 
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Director for Selection. Mr. Parker 
was in the Foreign Service for many 
years. His last Foreign Service post 
was that of Second Secretary at the 
U.S. Embassy, Pretoria, South Af- 
rica. 

Mr. Parker’s assistant is William 
F. Busser. At one time, Mr. Busser 
was a Deputy Assistant Administrator 
with AID. He also was a First Secre- 
tary at the American Embassy in 
London. 

Serving in the New York office of 
IESC with Mr. Parker and Mr. Bus- 
ser is William L. Finger, who is the 
IESC Vice President for the Middle 
East Area. Mr. Finger was the US. 


Commercial Attaché in Paris in 
1933-36. 
Louis F. Thompson of Silver 


Spring, Maryland, served as an IESC 
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SOUND ADVICE—Sidney 1. Buffington, left, an IESC Executive, discusses the pro- 
duction of cotton yarn and sheeting with the manager of a Bangkok weaving mill. 


| ESC Hires Former FSOs—Would Like More| 


Several members of the Interna- 
tional Executive Service Corps are 
retired U.S. Foreign Service person- 
nel. The organization would like 
more of them... 

James B. Parker is the Executive 


volunteer in Malaysia and Singapore. 
For many years Mr. Thompson was 
head of the Accounting and Auditing 
Office in the State Department. He 
had much to do with establishing the 
Department’s current auditing and 
accounting practices. 

Noel J. Macy, New York news- 
paper publisher, has been an IESC 
volunteer in Iran, where he helped 
establish a second national news- 
paper. Mr. Macy was with the State 
Department in 1945-50. In his last 
Department assignment, he was Chief 
of the then Press and Publications Di- 
vision. 

And John Dieffenderfer, until re- 
cently an IESC Vice President in 
charge of overseas operations, was the 
Assistant AID Director in Recife, 
Brazil, in 1962-64... 

IESC officials think that retired 
Foreign Service personnel would be 
particularly well qualified to become 
IESC Country Representatives, pref- 
erably in the countries in which they 
last served. 
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A Thumbnail Guide 
To the 66 Newly 


Independent States 


By G. ETZEL PEARCY 
The Geographer 


(First of a series) 

The world’s roster of sovereign 
states continues to mount by the ad- 
dition of newly independent mem- 
bers. The present total of 66 which 
have appeared since the early 1940’s 
proves too burdensome for most peo- 
ple to master without map or refer- 
ence. During one of his talks to a 
large audience one popular iecturer 
offered $100 to anyone who could 
name the new countries of Africa. 
No takers. 

The new states are by no means 
evenly scattered over the globe, but 
with few exceptions occur in regional 
clusters. Their distribution generally 
coincides with broad geopolitical ac- 
tions, particularly conflict and ten- 
sion-ridden. 

Thirty-eight of the new states are 
located in or associated with Africa 
and half that number are strung 
along the southern periphery of the 
continent of Asia, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the South China Sea. A 
much smaller group centers around 
the Caribbean while the remainder 
are scattered. 

A world political map will readily 
show that the placement of the new 
states coincides closely with the 
former colonial realms of several 
countries, particularly France and 
the United Kingdom. 

In size they range from India, 
seventh largest country of the world 
with 1,176,000 square miles down to 
tiny Nauru, a Pacific island only 8 
Square miles in extent. In total they 
account for approximately one fourth 
of the land surface of the world other 
than Antarctica. 

To better identify the new states, 
and indicate their global distribution, 
they are tabulated in adjacent col- 
umns in alphabetical sequence by 
regions. 


1969 Community Meetings 
Begin in Colorado Jan. 27 


The first in the 1969 series of Com- 
munity Meetings on Foreign Policy 
will be held January 27-31 in Colo- 
rado at the University of Denver. 

Other States in which community 
meetings have been arranged to date 
are Alabama, Florida, New Jersey, 
New York, Maine, Indiana, Michi- 


JANUARY 1969 





A CHECKLIST OF THE NEW STATES 






















Date of 
Region State Capital Independence 
AFRICA Algeria Algiers July 5, 1962 
Botswana Gaberones September 30, 1966 
Burundi Bujumbura July 1, 1962 
Cameroon Yaoundé January 1, 1960 
Central African Republic Bangui August 13, 1960 
Chad Fort-Lamy August 11, 1960 
Congo Brazzaville August 15, 1960 
Congo Kinshasa June 30, 1960 
Dahomey Porto Novo August 1, 1960 
Equatorial Guinea Santa Isabel October 12, 1968 
Gabon Libreville August 17, 1960 
Gambia Bathurst February 18, 1965 
Ghana Accra March 6, 1957 
Guinea Conakry October 2, 1958 
Ivory Coast Abidjan August 7, 1960 
Kenya Nairobi December 12, 1963 
Lesotho Maseru October 4, 1966 
Libya Benghozi/Tripoli December 24, 1951 
Madagascar Tananarive June 27, 1960 
Malowi Zomba July 6, 1964 
Mali Bamako September 22, 1960 
Mauritania Nouakchott November 28, 1960 
Mauritius Port Louis March 12, 1968 
Morocco Rabat March 2, 1956 
Niger Niamey August 3, 1960 
Nigeria Lagos October 1, 1960 
Rwanda Kigali July 1, 1962 
Senegal Dakar August 20, 1960 
Sierra Leone Freetown April 27, 1961 
Somalia Mogadiscio July 1, 1960 
Sudan Khartoum January 1, 1956 
Swaziland Mbabane September 6, 1968 
Tanzania Dar es Salaam December 9, 1961 
Togo Lomé April 27, 1960 
Tunisia Tunis March 20, 1956 
Uganda Kampala October 9, 1962 
Upper Volta Ouagadougou August 5, 1960 


Zambia Lusaka October 24, 1964 




















SOUTH AND Burma Rangoon January 4, 1948 
SOUTHEAST ASIA Cambodia Phnom Penh November 8, 1949 
Ceylon Colombo February 4, 1948 
India New Delhi August 15, 1947 
Indonesia Djakarta December 28, 1949 
Laos Vientiane July 19, 1949 
Malaysia Kuala Lumpur August 31, 1957 
Maldive Islands Male July 26, 1965 
Pakistan Islamabad August 14, 1947 
Philippines Manila July 4, 1946 
Singapore Singopore August 9, 1965 
Viet-Nam Saigon March 8, 1949 











SOUTHWEST ASIA Cyprus Nicosia August 16, 1960 
Israel Tel Aviv May 15, 1948 
Jordan Amman March 22, 1946 
Kuwait Kuwait June 19, 1961 
Lebanon Beirut November 22, 1943 
Southern Yemen Aden November 30, 1967 
Syria Damascus January 1, 1944 













MIDDLE AMERICA Barbados Bridgetown November 30, 1966 
Guyana Georgetown May 26, 1966 
Jamaica Kingston August 6, 1962 
Trinidad and Tobago Port-of-Spain August 31, 1962 



















EUROPE Iceland 


Malta 


Reykjavik 
Valletta 


June 17, 1944 
September 21, 1964 








PACIFIC Nauru Uaboe District 


Western Samoa Apia 


January 31, 1968 
January 1, 1962 











EAST ASIA Korea Seoul August 15, 1948 


gan, Pennsylvania, California, Ohio, 
and Virginia. 

The Community Meetings on For- 
eign Policy are sponsored by the 


Speakers and Community Meetings 
Division of the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs in cooperation with various local 
organizations. 
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PROMISING AND DISTURBING 


An Assessment of the 23rd General Assembly 


Ambassador James Russell Wig- 
gins, the United States Representative 
to the United Nations, summed up 
his impressions of the 23rd General 
Assembly at a press conference on 
December 20. Mr. Wiggins has 
since been succeeded by Ambassa- 
dor Charles W. Yost. At the press 
conference Mr. Wiggins said: 


On the eve of adjournment of the 
23rd General Assembly I would like 
to share with you some impressions 
of this session and of its significance 
in the light of the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 


First, however, I wish to say to you 
how pleased I am at this morning’s 
news that my successor as United 
States Representative to the United 
Nations is to be Charles Yost. Many 
of you here know Ambassador Yost 
well from the years of his outstand- 
ing service as a strong right arm to 
two of my predecessors, Governor 
Stevenson and Justice Goldberg. He 
is a brilliant professional in his life- 
long field of diplomacy. He is a 
thorough expert on the United Na- 
tions, and is known and highly re- 
spected in this community of able 
diplomats. And, as anybody knows 
who has read his book The Insecurity 
of Nations, beneath his calm exterior 
there burns a passionate and intelli- 
gent concern for the great aims of 
the United Nations and the survival 
of mankind in this dangerous age. 
Our representation in the United Na- 
tions will be in good hands. 


. . » T would like to comment on 
three major aspects of this General 





Assembly which to me are highly 
significant. 

First, in my view the most promis- 
ing development of the session, the 
resolution to convene an international 
conference on the Human Environ- 
ment in 1972. 

Second, the most disturbing politi- 
cal question, the Pravda doctrine, 
which was widely discussed in our 
Assembly debates, that the necessi- 
ties of Soviet realpoltik override all 
considerations of international law 
and all principles of the Charter. 

And third, the most momentous 
question for the United Nations it- 
self: whether particular factions and 
voting blocs are to press their views 
to such extremes that the Organiza- 
tion itself is endangered—or whether, 
on the contrary, more moderate in- 
fluences are to prevail, which al- 
though they make less exciting news 
copy, will enable the General Assem- 
bly to perform its classic function un- 
der the Charter as “a center for 
harmonizing the actions of nations.” 

In the long view of history, I am 
convinced, the decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to hold a conference 
on the Human Environment in 1972 
will turn out to be the most momen- 
tous of all the decisions of this As- 
sembly. It is historically important 
in itself, and in addition, it illumi- 
nates that continuing contribution 
which the United Nations is making 
to the betterment of mankind by its 
handling of the relatively non-contro- 
versial and non-political issues that 
have to do with the world’s social and 
economic problems. 

The Conference on the Human En- 


vironment comes late in the human 
experience with pollution and de- 
struction of our environment. We 
have already flooded the planet with 
such vast torrents of people and 
worked such massive and poorly un- 
derstood transformations in our phys- 
ical and biological surroundings as 
to raise questions about the very sur- 
vival of generations still to come. 

We are dealing here with the life 
and death of the human family, and 
surely when the history of our age 
is written, and the records are studied 
a thousands years hence, the world 
will say of this decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in,1968—it was about 
time. 

The most disturbing political note 
sounded during this session of the 
General Assembly surely has been 
the Soviet Union’s novel doctrine that 
“the laws of the class struggle” and 
“the interests of the world revolu- 
tionary movement” override the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter principles of na- 
tional self-determination and sover- 
eignty. Pravda first put forward this 
doctrine in defending the Soviet occu- 
pation of Czechoslovakia. Foreign 
Minister Gromyko elaborated on it in 
his speech to the Assembly, in which 
he proclaimed “the inviolability of 
the boundaries of the socialist com- 
monwealth” but said not a word 
about the boundaries of his ally, a 
sovereign member of the United Na- 
tions, Czechostevakia. 

This doctrine is, of course, utterly 
inadmissible. It has implications for 
all Communist states, the indepen- 
dence of .which it puts at the mercy 
of Soviet impulse and inclination. 


NEW YORK—Ambassador James Russell Wiggins, front row, center, U.S. Representative to the United Nations, is shown with 
participants in the fifth meeting of the President's Commission for the Observance of Human Rights Year 1968. At his 
right is Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Halsted, the Vice Chairman of the Commission. Other Public Members present included Mrs. 
Elinor Gordon, at Ambassador Wiggins’ left; Maurice Tempelsman, on Mrs. Gordon's left; and Bruno V. Bitker, standing 
behind Mrs. Halsted on her right. Also present from the U. S. Mission were Ambassador Arthur Goldschmidt, standing on 
the right of Mrs. Halsted, and Mrs. Harvey Picker, who is standing in the front row of the group, second from the right. 
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And it has serious implications for 
non-communist states who now have 
new reason to fear that Moscow will 
not feel restrained by international 
law, or by the rules of the Charter of 
the United Nations, if ever it should 
decide that they are to be subjugated 
in “the interests of the world revo- 
lutionary movement.” 

In the opening debate of this Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Secretary of State 
and 76 other foreign ministers and 
chief delegates from every continent 
addressed themselves to the occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia and the impli- 
cations of this novel concept of Soviet 
prerogative. Cynics may dismiss this 
debate as an exercise that proves the 
futility of mere words—Soviet troops 
are, after all, still in Czechoslovakia. 
But I dare to say that the world’s 
instant recognition of the invasion 
for what it was and the words of 
censure pronounced against it at the 
United Nations rostrum by so many 
leaders, have been a cause of some 
anguish to the Soviet Union; and that 
day may give pause in future to any 
country that is tempted to transgress 
the rights of its neighbors. 

The opposing tendencies of ex- 
tremism and moderation have both 
been present in the current session. 


Johnson, Warren, 


President Johnson, Chief Justice 
Warren, and Whitney M. Young, Jr., 
addressed the National Conference 
on Continuing Action for Human 
Rights, held in the Department of 
State on December 4 under the aus- 
pices of the President’s Commission 
for the Observance of Human Rights 
Year 1968. 


The Chairman of the President’s 
Commission, Ambassador at Large 
W. Averell Harriman, returned from 
the Paris peace talks to preside over 
the Conference and the Commission’s 
sixth and final meeting on the pre- 
vious day. 

_ The Conference, as the final activ- 
ity of the President’s Commission, 
considered future problems in the 
field of human rights and ways of 
meeting them. For the morning ses- 
sion, the Conference divided into five 
panels to discuss particular aspects 
of human rights: Local Promotion, 
Environment, Employment, Youth, 
and International Protection. Most 
of the Chairmen and the Moderators 
of the panels were members of the 
President’s Commission. Panel mem- 
bers included distinguished lawyers, 
youth leaders, and representatives of 
the Indian, Negro, Mexican-Ameri- 
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No one can say which tendency will 
prevail, although the fate of the Unit- 
ed Nations depends in large part on 
the answer. 

We have seen deplorable exhibi- 
tions of rancor, of impugning of mo- 
tives, of bloc voting without reason, 
of readiness to toss the Charter over- 
board, of rash and dangerous moves 
against the financial and administra- 
tive integrity of the United Nations. 
If these tendencies were to become 
dominant in future Assemblies, the 
value of this great world parliament 
would soon be at an end. 

But the picture is not all gloomy. 
Some of the most ill-considered 
moves, notably the unconstitutional 
attempt to have the Assembly sus- 
pend a member of the United Nations 
from UNCTAD, did not prevail. We 
have hopes that the equally ill-ad- 
vised attempt to change the repay- 
ment formula for United Nations 
bonds—a formula on which the full 
faith and credit of the United Na- 
tions are engaged—will also be de- 
feated when it comes to a vote 
tomorrow (It was defeated, deci- 
sively). 

And on the affirmative side, the 
Assembly has recorded, often with 
unanimity, numerous constructive ac- 


can, and Puerto Rican-American 
communities. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to consideration of the highlights of 
the panel discussions, as summarized 
by the five Moderators. The Chair- 
man of the afternoon session was a 
member of the commission, Robert 
B. Meyner, former Governor of New 
Jersey. 

In his opening address Mr. Young, 
Executive Director of the National 
Urban League, analyzed the causes 
of racial prejudice and tension in the 
country and urged that all aspects of 
discrimination be eliminated. Chief 
Justice Warren, who addressed the 
afternoon session, said that the 
United Nations needed implementa- 
tion “to hear and review and report 
on violations of human rights. . . 
seismographs of grave social ills.” 

President Johnson, in closing the 
Conference, warned against “centrifu- 
gal forces” that are at work to break 
up democratic societies everywhere. 
The President said: “As we meet 
here, the world faces another chal- 
lenge to human rights. It is the most 
basic challenge and therefore the 
most dangerous. It is the violent 
threat to our sense of community— 
riots and violence torment our cities 








tions, not only political but economic, 
social, and legal, reflecting the fruit- 
ful give-and-take of many different 
interests. 

Still more important, in recent 
weeks we have sensed the emergence 
of a spirit of reconciliation, and per- 
haps a renaissance of reason, in the 
affairs of the Assembly. This spirit 
manifested itself even on some of the 
highly emotional questions of a co- 
lonial nature in Africa, notably those 
concerning the Portuguese territories 
and Namibia. We have felt it also 
in our informal contacts with many 
of the delegates from Africa and 
other parts of the world. 

There is more of a tendency for 
these members to think and act in 
their own reasoned interests, rather 
than in rigid blocs. There is more of 
a tendency to converse and reason to- 
gether across the lines of division be- 
tween old and new, rich and poor, 
north and south. There is, in short, 
a renewed sense of our common hu- 
manity and of how much we need 
each other; and from that sense will 
come, I greatly hope, new habits of 
mutual accommodation and mutual 
respect which the United Nations so 
profoundly needs if its promise is to 
be fulfilled. 


Young Address Human Rights Conference 


all over the globe. Schools and col- 
leges are prevented from educatiing 
students.” 

Both the President and the Chief 
Justice urged the Senate to approve 
the six human rights conventions 
pending before it. 

The Conference was attended by 
approximately 400 representatives of 
many different sectors of the public. 
Among those invited were Governors 
of the States and Territories, Mayors, 
City Managers, and county officials; 
human rights organizations; business, 
labor, education, youth, civic organi- 
zations; Spanish-speaking Americans 
and Indians. Four Governors des- 
ignated representatives, and ten 
others sent greetings. 

Following the Conference, Ambas- 
sador Harriman, Secretary Rusk, and 
other members of the Commission 
were hosts at a reception in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Room. 

The Commission’s final meeting on 
December 3 began with a special 
ceremony at which Postmaster Gen- 
eral W. Marvin Watson issued first- 
day covers of a commemorative aero- 
gramme for Human Rights Year. 
Ambassador Harriman, who pre- 


sided, Secretary Rusk, and the Post- 
master General spoke briefly. 
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NEW DELHI—Indian women receive instructions as a part of their Government’s new massive family planning program 
which has as its goal the reduction of the birth rate from 41 per thousand to 25 per thousand within a period of 10 years. 


This is the third and final article of a series on the 
War on Hunger. 


By JERRY E. ROSENTHAL 


Nothing really newsworthy had been said—and no 
headlines seemed likely. The reporters at the press table 
in the hearing room of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee had followed the testimony presented by Adminis- 
trator William S. Gaud of the Agency for International 
Development with only perfunctory attention. 


The Administrator had stated AID’s budget request, 
but these funding figures were already known and had 
been published. The questioning by Committee members 
was under way, with the usual queries and responses. 
Rep. Clement J. Zablocki (D.-Wis.) took his turn. He 


Mr. Rosenthal is Acting Director, Reports and Infor- 
mation Staff, Office of the War on Hunger. 
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was interested, as was expected, in AID’s population 
policy. A year before he had criticized AID for “grave 
misuse of authority in providing any aid, other than 
research assistance, in the population field.” 

Now, on April 4, 1967, he asked Administrator 
Gaud: 

“Do you foresee any change in this (population) 
policy in the coming year?” 

Mr. Gaud replied, in part: “To date, we in AID have 
not financed contraceptives or the material to manu- 
facture contraceptives. My guess is . . . it won’t be too 
long before we will be asked to do this... . 

“My inclination would be to change our policy in that 
respect and use our resources for that purpose.” 

Because of Congressman Zablocki’s previous concern 
over AID’s policies and programs, observers in the hear- 
ing room expected a colloquy to follow. Mr. Zablocki, 
however, asked only if there would be any coercion and 
upon receiving the answer of “None,” pursued the 
matter no further. 
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The surprised press was well aware of the implica- 
tions. The following day page one stories throughout the 
world reported the development as “a major policy 
shift” and “precedent-making.” 


Reaction was favorable to the news that AID for the 
first time would consider requests for financing contra- 
ceptives, and Administrator Gaud swiftly proceeded to 
set the Agency on a new course. In May 1967, one 
month after the Foreign Affairs Committee hearing, a 
message went to all AID offices in Washington and over- 
seas Missions announcing that contraceptives had been 
removed from the Ineligible Commodity List, thereby 
allowing them to be financed with AID funds. It was a 
major breakthrough in the War on Hunger. 


This action gave AID greater freedom to consider the 
needs of family planning programs and related activities 
in the developing countries. The need for effective popu- 
lation and family planning programs, of course, was 
obvious, if progress was to be made in the War on 
Hunger. Unless population growth rates could be brought 
down in the developing countries, increases in agricul- 
tural production would be meaningless. 

The change in policy partly reflected growing Congres- 
sional interest in population matters. The 1966 P.L. 480 
Act, passed five months before Administrator Gaud’s 
testimony on the Foreign Aid Bill, authorized the Presi- 
dent to use local currencies received in sales of com- 
modities to finance family planning programs. 


The 1968 P.L. 480 Act, renewing the Food for Free- 
dom programs, goes further. It provides that “not less 
than 5 percent of the total sales proceeds received each 
year shall, if requested by the foreign country, be used 
for voluntary programs to control population growth.” In 
addition, the so-called “self-help” section has been 
amended to read: “. . . the President shall consider the 
extent to which the recipient country is . . . carrying 
out voluntary programs to control population growth.” 

Congress showed its support further in the Foreign 
Assistance Act for Fiscal Year 1968, with the adoption 
of an amendment known as Title X—Problems Relating 
to Population Growth. Title X authorizes programs that 
include, but are not limited to, “demographic studies, 
medical, psychological and sociological research and 
voluntary family planning programs, including personnel 
training, the construction and staffing of clinics and rural 
health centers, specialized training of doctors and para- 
medical personnel, the manufacture of medical supplies, 
and the dissemination of family planning information 
and the provision of medical assistance and supplies.” 

The sense and the intent of Congress are evident in 
the reports which accompanied the authorization legisla- 
tion. The Senate Report, for example, stated: “Assis- 
tance to foreign nations on population problems has not 
been given the priority it deserved by Department of 
State and AID officials.” 

A House Report, at the same time, said in referring 
to family planning assistance: “The committee feels it 
is important that this be pursued aggressively. In order to 
counteract any possible tendency for the Agency for 
International Development to continue business as usual 
and to regard family planning programs as a fringe 
operation, $50 million (later changed to $35 million) of 


An AID technician discusses family planning with 

a group of Pakistanis. Pakistan's annual birgfhrate is 
50 births per 1,000 population. The country hopes 
to reduce the current rate to 40 per 1,000 by 1970. 
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economic assistance funds have been set aside to be 
used only for this purpose.” 

In fulfillment of this earmarking, AID obligated $35 
million in Fiscal 1968. This compares with $11 million 
total for the previous three years. In addition, more than 
$50 million in local currencies had been allocated to 
population and family planning programs, as against $5 
million in Fiscal Year 1967. For Fiscal Year 1969, Con- 
gress has earmarked $50 million in AID funds for 
assistance in this field. 


Following are some examples of how AID uses these 

funds: 

—$7 million has been provided to strengthen the 
assistance of several non-governmental organiza- 
tions such as the International Planned Parent- 
hood Federation, Population Council and The 
Pathfinder Fund. 

—$13.3 million has been provided for commodities, 
including $5.3 million for contraceptives. 

—$249,000 in local currency granted to Tunisia, to 
strengthen family planning activities in that 
country. 

—$3.6 million lent to Turkey to finance purchase in 
the United States of program vehicles and 
equipment for field activities. 

—$6 million in grants and contracts to strengthen U.S. 
institutional capacities in the population field, in- 
cluding Johns Hopkins University, University of 
Michigan, University of North Carolina, University 
of Hawaii, Notre Dame University, and the 
University of California. 

—In addition, there are several examples in Latin 
America. The Center for Latin American Demo- 
graphic Studies in Santiago, Chile, has received 
$198,000. 


These programs seek answers to some of the exceed- 
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ingly complicated problems of population and family 
planning which tend to frustrate assistance efforts. 

An ambitious program in India, for example, has 
shown that the use of the intra-uterine device (IUD) 
has not been as effective as it was first thought. Physio- 
logical discomfort, rumors among the people. that the 
IUDs were harmful, and normal bodily rejection reduced 
the retention rate of the IUD. In following up 200 cases 
after a crash campaign for participation in a Punjab 
community, for example, only 40 of the IUDs were 
found to be in place after only a month. 

Providing guidance and leadership in the planning of 
population programs is the Population Service of the 
Office of the War on Hunger. This Office, and that of 
Private Resources, was established in March 1967, to 
implement the Presidential directives and to give the 
War on Hunger greater impact. 

Besides the Population Service, the Office of the War 
on Hunger consolidates several activities that had already 
existed in AID—Food for Freedom, Agriculture and 
Rural Development, Health, Nutrition and Child Feed- 
ing. A Food from the Sea Service was added. Because 
most of the research and institutional grants projects 
were in the War on Hunger field the administrative staff 
for these also was made part of the Office. Voluntary 
Agencies originally was included but was later trans- 
ferred to the Office of Private Resources. 

Along with the Food for Freedom programs which 
stress self-help, and agricultural development which is 
involved in expanding and augmenting the “Green 
Revolution” (see NEws LETTER, December), emphasis 
has been placed on improving the quality of food. 

One of AID’s earliest involvements in the nutrition 
problem was the program known as Operacion Nifios, a 
special “impact” effort begun in 1962 in Latin America. 
It was humanitarian, but it also was meant to show 
dramatically that the Alliance for Progress could reach 
the people, and not governments alone. Food for Peace 
commodities were used to feed children. In a short time, 
more than 10 million children were benefitting from 
supplementary feeding programs. 

The results of this program were even better than 
anticipated and served as a prototype for further im- 
provement and expansion of child-feeding programs. 

Prior to the passage of the 1966 P.L. 480 Act, high- 
protein supplements could be supplied only through 
voluntary agencies, or by the governments or agencies 
involved. Initially, therefore, AID provided funds for 
needed fortification of nonfat dry milk with vitamins 
A and D, for fortifying milled cereals with calcium. At 
the same time, new nutritious food blends were being 
developed. The Food For Peace Act of 1966 provided 
the authority to fortify commodities and to purchase 
food blends. 

The first of such foods to be purchased by the U.S. 
Government for use in its food assistance programs was 
CSM—a highly nutritious blend of 64 percent cornmeal, 
24 percent soya flour, 5 percent nonfat dry milk, 5 per- 
cent soy oil, 2.percent vitamins and minerals. The blend 
contains 20 percent protein and has about 1650 calories 
per pound. It is bland in flavor and smooth in texture. 

More than 48 million children currently benefit from 
the nutritional food donated for school lunch and 
maternal/child feeding programs in 106 countries. The 
emphasis has been not only the upgrading of diets by 
whatever means is best, including the use of the newer 
blended foods, but also by encouraging both the firm 
establishment of the school lunch as a part of local 


culture and gradually increasing assumption of local 
responsibility and financing. 

In helping to develop school lunch programs as an 
effective means of combatting malnutrition in children, 
AID signed an agreement with American School Food 
Service Association (ASFSA) to provide volunteer 
technical assistance for improving programs. Teams of 
U.S. school lunch experts, whose school boards con- 
tinue them on salary while they serve AID for several 
months, help set up and improve school lunch programs 
in developing countries. Members of the teams are 
selected by the ASFSA, while AID pays travel expenses. 

AID has signed food contracts with nine major Ameri- 
can companies for the development and test-marketing 
of high-protein foods in developing countries. The prod- 
ucts hopefully will be inexpensive, nutritious, resistant 
to spoilage—and perhaps most important from the point 
of consumer acceptability—they will taste good as well. 

Last June, Administrator Gaud signed an agreement 
with a consortium of scientific organizations which will 
provide information and assist in solving technical prob- 
lems in nutrition and child-feeding programs. 

The consortium, known as the League for Inter- 
national Food Education (LIFE), will act as a clearing 
house for advice and information on food and nutrition. 

Because the bulk of the protein in human diets in the 
less developed world comes from plant sources, nutri- 
tionists agree that such diets usually lack one or more of 
the essential amino acids found in animal sources. 

Meat, however, is an unattainable luxury for millions 
of families in most developing countries and other mil- 
lions would not eat it in any case. The most likely 
alternative, then, is the sea. 

To implement Presidential and Congressional direc- 
tives to explore marine resources, AID is financing the 
study and development of a substance known as Fish 
Protein Concentrate, or “FPC.” This is a stable, highly 
nutritious powder made from whole fish, approved by 
the Food and Drug Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Through an agreement with the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, AID obtained 
initially small quantities of FPC for limited testing. When 
the tests proved satisfactory, the first contract with a pri- 
vate firm was signed with Alpine Marine Protein Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Massachusetts in 1968 to provide 2.1 
million pounds to be used in conjunction with already- 
established Food for Freedom programs. 

Under an AID contract, General Oceanology of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will conduct studies in Chile and Korea 
to analyze such factors as consumer and market char- 
acteristics, acceptability of FPC fortified foods, and 
production costs relative to potential markets. 

This project is considered one of many that are 
expected to have significant long-range results. Health 
programs under the War on Hunger banner are winning 
battles against malaria and smallpox. Research projects 
are under way that will fortify foods, provide higher 
nutrition and literally engineer new varieties of seeds. 
New contraceptives are under study along with better 
ways to use them. Under a new authority, AID is 
helping universities achieve greater competence in agri- 
culture and population areas. 

While no one attempts to predict that the year 2000 
will be one in which the world’s billions will be living 
comfortably and happily, the multitude of activities set 
in motion by the War on Hunger create hope that the 
future may not be as bleak as the pessimists claim. 
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Supervisors Urged 
To Study Injury 
Reporting Methods 


The Department has urged super- 
visors and employees to familiarize 
themselves with procedures for report- 
ing on-the-job injuries. (See News 
LETTER, December. ) 

At overseas posts, supervisors were 
requested to study Joint State/USIA/ 
AID/PC Circular Airgram 12388, 
issued on November 27. They also 
were asked to read the instructions 
outlined in 6 FAM 600, which deal 
with reporting accidents at work, and 
with 3 FAM 689, which discusses 
compensation benefits to the injured 
employee. 

In the United States, supervisors 
were requested to report every on- 
the-job accident on form DS 1663, 
and to follow the procedures for re- 
ports and claims covered by the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act 
(Title 5, U.S.C.) whenever compensa- 
tion to the injured person is involved. 

Employees also were instructed to 
file reports on accidents which occur 
on the job. 

Those in doubt about their rights 
under the compensation law may ob- 
tain information from the Personnel 
Officer or Safety Officer in their area, 
from the Department’s Medical Divi- 
sion, or from the Bureau of Employ- 
ees’ Compensation, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20211. 


Hurt Heads AID’s New 
Regional Office in Dakar 


Alfred M. Hurt, veteran foreign aid 
official, was sworn in last month as 
Director of a new regional office, in 
Dakar, to coordinate AID activities 
in Central and West Africa. 

Mr. Hurt has had previous overseas 
service in Viet-Nam, the Somali Re- 
public, the Sudan, and Pakistan. 

His most recent assignment was as 
Director of AID’s Washington office 
for regional African programs. 


Early Language Classes 
Semester Begins Feb. 10 


_ The second semester of early morn- 
ing language classes at the Foreign 
Service Institute will begin February 
10 and conclude June 13. 

Classes will be offered five days 
a week from 7:30 to 8:40 a.m. in 
French, German, Italian, Portuguese, 
Russian and Spanish. : 

To remain eligible for instruction 
students must attend 80 percent of 
the scheduled hours of instruction in 
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SCHEDULE OF SHORT COURSES AT FSI 


Program 


SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Administrative Training 
General Services Operations 
Budget and Fiscal Operations 
Administrative Operations and Management 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
General Foreign Service Orientation 
Consular Training 
Consular Operations 
Immigration Law and Visa Regulations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Special Consular Services 
Economic and Commercial Training 
Economics and Modern Diplomacy 
Foreign Service Economic Studies 
International Trade Expansion 
Review of Current Commercial and 
Economic Specialist Functions 
Political Training 
Communism 
Theories 0% International Relations 
Contemporary Political Analysis 
Computers and Foreign Affairs 
Population Problems 
International Law 
Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 
Executive Development 
Executive Studies 
Foreign Affairs Management Seminar 
Communication Skills 
Effective Writing 
Public Speaking 
Reading Improvement 
Clerical Training 
Stenography 
English 
Advanced Secretarial Practices 
and Procedures 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Wives’ Seminar 
Volunteer English Teacher Program 


CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY STUDIES 


Area Studies 
Atlantic Community 
Eastern Europe and U.S.S.R. 
Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 
Southeast Asia 
East Asia 
Latin America 


Country Studies 
Communist China 


Special Studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 
See schedule of courses on next page 


VIET-NAM TRAINING CENTER 
Viet-Nam Training Center 


NATIONAL INTERDEPARTMENTAL SEMINAR 
National Seminar 


* First four days of Course 08103 
t Available early 1969 
An evening class 


any consecutive eight weeks. 
Thus, a Department Notice stressed 
that the requirement of regular at- 


Janvary February March 


Length 


5 
6 


4 
3 
31 14 
21 17 4 
21 17 2 
27 17 2 
Correspondence Course 18 
Correspondence Course 18 
Correspondence Course * 10 


9 
13 
13 
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3-42 weeks 


3 weeks 





tendance should be seriously consid- 
ered by anyone applying for the 
instruction. 








AT FSI—Colonel Lindjord, center, is shown with, from the left, Raymond W. Eiselt (E), Frank Berry (NEA), William Diedrich 
(E), and Richard A. Dwyer (EUR). Nineteen FSOs attended the recent five-day FSI course on Political-Military Affairs. 


Foreign Service Institute Offers Political-Military Course 


Lindjord (USA, Ret.), Staff Member 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security. Pierre M. Hartman, 


Nineteen Foreign Service Officers 
recently attended a course on Polliti- 
cal-Military Affairs at the School of 
Professional Studies, Foreign Service 
Institute. 

They heard lecturers from the Bud- 
get Bureau, the Defense Department, 
Purdue University, the Senate Sub- 
committee on National Security, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the State 
Department. 

Besides the Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs (GPM), the Department 
was represented by speakers from the 
Under Secretary’s Office, the Policy 
Planning Council, and the Bureau of 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

The course—which will be offered 
again May 5-9—explored the polliti- 
cal requirements and implications of 
joint defense planning, and went into 
the means by which political and mil- 
itary elements coordinate their study 
and planning operations; how the 
budget process is organized; how the 
strategic military considerations af- 
fect the process of long range plan- 
ning and coordination. 

Also reviewed were military assis- 
tance programs, overseas facilities 
and operating agreements, and the 
role of Political Advisers to military 
commands. 

The course was developed by John 
W. Bowling, the School of Profes- 
sional Studies’ Coordinator for Politi- 
cal Studies, in cooperation with 
Joseph J. Wolf, Director for Opera- 
tions in G/PM, and Colonel Haakon 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 


Program 


Amharic 
Arabic, Eastern 
Bengali 
Bulgarian 
Burmese 
Cambodian 
Chinese 

Czech 

Dutch 

Finnish 

French 27 
German 

Greek 

Hindi 
Hungarian 
Indonesian 
Italian 
Japanese 
Korean 

Lao 

Malay 

Nepali 

Persian 

Polish 
Portuguese 
Romanian 
Russian 
Serbo/Croatian 
Spanish 27 
Swahili _ 
Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu 


EARLY MORNING LANGUAGE CLASSES 


French 
German 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Russian 
Spanish 








January February March 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


- 24 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 





24 


24 


an FSO on the Political Training Staff 
of the School of Professional Studies, 
was Course Chairman. 






24-44 weeks 
24 weeks 

24-44 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
24-40 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
24 weeks 

24-44 weeks 
20 weeks 

20-32 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
24 weeks 

20-24 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
24 weeks 

24 weeks 

24-44 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
20-24 weeks 
24 weeks 

24-44 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
20-24 weeks 
24 weeks 

24-44 weeks 
24-44 weeks 
24-44 weeks 


17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
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FSO-2 to FSO-1 


ARMITAGE, John A. 
ARMSTRONG, Oscar V. 
ASKEW, Laurin B. 
ATHERTON, Alfred L., Jr. 
BABER, Powhatan M. 
BOWDLER, William G. 
BREWSTER, Robert C. 
BROWN, Emerson M. 
BROWN, Robert L. 

CASH, Frank E., Jr. 
COLANTONIO, Ernest J. 
DAVIT, Alexander J. 
DEVINE, Frank J. 
EDMOND, Lester E. 
ELIOT, Theodore L., Jr. 
FAVELL, Thomas R. 
GEORGE, Scott 

KINNEY, Robert Louis 
KNIGHT, William E., 2d 
LANDAU, George W. 
LEONARD, James F., Jr. 
LONG, Edward T. 
MONTLLOR, Joseph J. 
MOORE, Robert W. 
PARKER, Richard B. 
REIFMAN, Alfred 
ROGERS, Jordan T. 
SCARRITT, Ralph 
SHLAUDEMAN, Harry W. 
SPIERS, Ronald |. 
SPIGLER, Donald S. 
STERN, Thomas 
STEVENSON, Robert A. 
THOMPSON, Herbert B. 
TOPPING, John L. 
UNDERHILL, Francis T., Jr. 
VAKY, Viron P. 
ZIMMERMANN, Robert W. 


FSO-3 to FSO-2 


ACKERMAN, Kar! D. 
ARNOLD, Terrell E. 


BARBOUR, Robert E. 
BENNSKY, George M. 
BILLER, Joel W. 
BURKE, John R. 
BYRNE, Patricia M. 
CHESLAW, Irving G. 
CONLIN, Michael M. 
COON, Carleton S., Jr. 
CROWLEY, John J., Jr. 
DAVIS, Robert D. 
DEAN, John Gunther 
DE PREE, Willard A. 
DICKMAN, Francois M. 
DOZIER, William B. 


EDMONDSON, William B. 


ENDERS, Thomas O. 
FOX, Richard K., Jr. 
FUNSETH, Robert L. 
GEANEAS, Zachary P. 
GOLDSTEIN, Gerald 
GOOD, Dale E. 
GOODBY, James E. 
HARPER, Elizabeth J. 
HARROP, William C. 
HUNT, Leamon R. 
ISHAM, Heyward 
JENKINS, Kempton B. 
KNAUF, Kenneth W. 
KRIZAY, John 

KRYZA, Elmer G. 
KYLE, Joseph B. 
LAKAS, Nicholas S. 
LAWRENCE, Loren E. 
LUPPI, Hobart N. 
MATLOCK, Jack F., Jr. 
MENTER, Sanford 
MILLER, William B. 
MURPHY, Richard W. 
MYERSON, Jacob M. 
ORTWEIN, Mathias J. 


PICKERING, Thomas R. 


POST, David 
SELIGMANN, Albert L. 
SOWASH, William 8. 
STRAUS, Richard 


STREATOR, Edward J., Jr. 


4 aA i taht af Sie ere 3 
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SUMM, Godfrey Harvey 
TIENKEN, Arthur T. 
TURPIN, William N. 
WINSHIP, Stephen 


WRIGHT, William Marshall 


YORK, Charles T. 


FSO-4 to FSO-3 


ALLEN, Robert J., Jr. 
ASHFORD, Robert S. 
BARNES, Thomas J. 
BELL, S. Morey 
BELLINGER, Earl W. 
BERLIN, Calvin C. 
BLANE, John P. 
BOWEN, A. Dane, Jr. 
BREMENT, Marshall 
BROWN, Robert A. 
BUSHNELL, John A. 
CANNEY, Paul F. 


CHAMPAGNE, Eugene E., Jr. 


CLINGERMAN, John R. 
COOKE, Goodwin 


COTTMAN, J. Stewart, Jr. 


DAVIS, Thomas W, Jr. 
DILLERY, C. Edward 
DUNN, Paxton T. 
ERDOS, Alfred J. 
FIGURA, Thaddeus J. 
FLEISHER, Eric W. 
FORSTER, Richard D. 
FRANCIS, Albert A. 
GARDNER, Paul F. 
GIM, Wever 

GRANT, William B. 
GRIP, Cari J. 
GROSS, Clifford H. 
GROVER, Charles W. 
HANLEY, C. Norman 
HARRIS, Donald S. 
HARRIS, Kenneth O. 
HARTWICK, Tobias 
HELMAN, Gerald B. 


HOROWITZ, Herbert Eugene 







1969 FSO Nominations for Promotion 


President Johnson has sent to the Senate the nominations of the following 
Foreign Service officers for promotion. The nominations were based 
on the recommendations of the Twenty-second Selection Boards. 


IRMINGER, George R. 
JOHNSON, Chadwick 
JOHNSTON, Donald A. 
KEMP, Henry W. 

KORN, David Adolph 
LAGASSE, Henry A. 
LAMBERTY, Gerald 
LAMBRAKIS, George B. 
LAWRENCE, Malcolm 
LEAKEN, James N. 
LINK, Louis J. 

LLOYD, John, 3d 

LONG, Jay H. 

LUERS, William H. 
MacCRACKEN, John G. 
McCORD, Franklin O. 
MEHLERT, Calvin E. 
MITCHELL, William A. 
MOREFIELD, Richard H. 
NAGY, Ernest A. 
NALLE, Beauveau B. 
OLIVA, Geraldine M. 
OWENS, John Patrick 
PARKER, James A. 
PERRY, Jack R. 
PEZZULLO, Lawrence 
PHELAN, George R., Jr. 
PRINCE, Georgiana M. 
RAYNOLDS, David R. 
RICH, Robert G., Jr. 
ROWELL, Edward M. 
SANDMAN, Leonard 
SCANLAN, John D. 
SEGA, Anthony E. 
SHERRY, George B. 
SKOUG, Kenneth N., Jr. 
SPICER, R. Peter 
STARCEVIC, Anthony E. 
STEIGMAN, Andrew L. 


STELLMACHER, Edward O. 


STILLMAN, Arthur M. 
STOKES, Birney A. 
SZOPA, Eugene S. 
THAYER, Harry E. T. 
THORNE, Nicholas G. W. 
TIMMINS, David B. 








TRINKA, Frank G. 
TUCKER, Frank M., Jr. 
TURNER, Allen R. 

van HEUVEN, Marten H. A. 
WALLACE, Robert T. 
WASKA, Robert E. 
WIGGINS, Frontis B. 

WISE, Samuel G., Jr. 
WOESSNER, William M. 


FSO-5 to FSO-4 


ALBERTI, Francesco J., Jr. 
ALLEN, Robert B. 
ANDERSON, Donald M. 
ANGEVINE, Charles E. 
BAKER, James E. 
BARRACLOUGH, William G. 
BARRY, Robert L. 
BEACHNER, William F. 
BERLIND, Alan D. 
BINNS, Jack R. 
BISHOP, James K., Jr. 
BLOCH, Félix S. 
BLOCK, Stephen M. 
BODDE, William, Jr. 
BOEKER, Paul H. 
BOSWORTH, Stephen W. 
BRECKON, M. Lyall 
BRIMS, John S. 
BUCHE, John Allen 
BURNHAM, Richard Irving 
CARBONE, Martha C. 
CHEEK, James Richard 
CLEVELAND, Paul M. 
COLLINS, John Albert 
CORR, Edwin G. 
CORRY, Francis B. 
COUNTRYMAN, John R. 
DEBOLD, Leroy E., Jr. 
DeLaBARRE, R. Robin 
DION, Jerrold Mark 
DOLS, Richard J. 
DUNCAN, Robert B. 
DUNLOP, Thomas P. H. 
EDMINSTER, David K. 
EMMONS, Robert Duncan 
ERICKSEN, Emil P. 
EWING, Raymond C. 
FERRITER, John P. 
FOWLER, Jerry A. 
FREEMAN, Anthony G. 
FROEBE, John A., Jr. 
FRY, Samuel Edwin, Jr. 
GRANER, Ralph H. 
GREENE, Ernest Thomas 
GREY, Robert T., Jr. 
GROBEL, Olaf 

GWYNN, John B. 
HAENDLER, Frank J. 
HALLQUIST, Jo Ann M. 
HAMRICK, Samuel J., Jr. 
HARBIN, William Bruce 
HEFLIN, Martin G. 
HIGGINSON, Charles 
HOLTON, David C. 
HOWLAND, Richard C. 


William E. 
LEAD E. 
LENAHAN, Walter C. 
28 


LYNE, Stephen R. 
MAGE ries T. 
MAIN D, Edward A. 
MARTIN, Richard R. 
MATTER, James K., Jr. 
MAYNES, Charles W., Jr. 
McELROY, Howard M. 
MELTON, Richard H. 
MERESMAN, Joseph 
MITCHELL, Herbert T., Jr. 
MONTGOMERY, Harry M., Jr. 
MURPHY, Edward G. 
MURRAY, Lewis Roy, Jr. 
NEGROPONTE, John D. 
O'DONNELL, Thomas J. 
OPLINGER, Gerald G. 
PHILLIPS, James D. 
PLACKE, James A. 
POGUE, Charlies R. 
QUIN, Frederick S. 
RANDOLPH, Robert |. 
RATTRAY, Alexander L. 
REDDY, Leo J. 
RONDON, Fernando E. 
RUSSELL, Theodore E. 
RYAN, Robert J., Jr. 
SCALISE, Valentine E. 
SCHALLER, Charles W. 
SCISSORS, Richard C. 
SERVICE, Robert E. 
SHULER, Robert Lee 
SIPPRELLE, Dudley G. 
SMITH, Michael B. 
SMITH, N. Shaw 
SMITH, Richard W. 
ST. JOHN, John J. 
SULLIVAN, James P. 
SUTHERLAND, Peter A. 
TAYLOR, T. Elkin 
TEARE, Richard W. 
THOMPSON, Alan R. 
THOMSEN, Samuel B. 
TIPTON, John B. 
TRACY, Thomas M. 
VAZNAUGH, Frederick S. 
VIETS, Richard Noyes 
WALKER, Lannon 
WELLS, Melissa F., Mrs. 
WENDT, E. Allan 
WEST, Walter G. 
WHITE, Alfred J. 
WILGIS, Herbert E., Jr. 
WILSON, Richard L. 
WOODWARD, Donald R. 
ZWEIFEL, David E. 


FSO-6 to FSO-5 


ACHILLES, Norman L. 
ALVARADO, Richard C. 
APPELBAUM, Henry R. 
BALABANIS, G. Paul 
BARBER, Edwin L, III 
BASORA, Adrian Anthony 
BELL, William A., Jr. 
BELT, Richard D. 
BESHOAR, John M. 
BISHOP, Bradford, Jr. 
BLAIS, Robert J. 
BLEAKLEY, Kenneth W. 
BORG, Parker W. 
BROWN, David G. 
BUCK, Stephen W. 
BUMPUS, James N. 
BURKE, Timothy J. 
BUTCHER, Duane C. 
CASAGRANDE, Ronald B. 
CASTRODALE, Richard 
CHESHES, Martin L. 
CHRISTENSEN, David P. N. 
CHRISTENSEN, John H. 





CHURCHILL, Malcolm H. 
COLEBAUGH, Harold F. 
COLLINS, Peter 

COMBS, Richard E., Jr. 
COOK, Michael B. 
CORNELL, Gordon A. 
CRAWFORD, John P. 
CREAGAN, James F. 
CRUMP, Frank B. 
DUDLEY, Charles H. 
EASTON, Mark M. 
FINCHER, John H. 
FISCHER, David J. 
FRIEDMAN, Townsend B., Jr. 
FROMOWITZ, Samuel C. 
GARLAND, William A. 
GOLDSMITH, Sydney 
GRAHAME 7 R. 
GUENTHER, Kenneth A. 
HALL, John E. 

HANSEN, Peter ‘T. 
HARRINGTON, Richard J. 
HIGGINS, Richard J. 
HILL, H. Kenneth 
HIRSCH, John L. 
HODSOLL, Francis S. M. 
HOMME, Robert Onan 
HOUDEK, Robert G. 
HOWELL, W. Nathaniel, Jr. 
HURLEY, John J., Jr. 
ILLING, Robert F. 
JANIN, Henry H. 
JENKINS, Karen D. 
JOHNSON, Darryl N. 
JOHNSON, Stephen Tillman 
JONES, Ralph T. 

JOYCE, John M. 
KAPLAN, Gordon G. 
KELLER, Peter R. 
KELLEY, Robert K. 
KELLY, John H. 
KIENZLE, Don Roland 
KNICKMEYER, Robert H. 
LAHIGUERA, Charles E. 
LaPORTA, Alphonse F. 
LASSITER, James H. 
LOLLIS, Edward W., Il 
MACK, David L. 

MACK, James F. 
MADDEN, James H. 
MAGNOR, James B., Jr. 
MARESCA, John J. 
MARTIN, John Linden 
MARTIN, Keith D. 
MARTIN, Thomas G. 
MASON, Dwight N. 
McARTHUR, Shirl F. 
McCOWN, Henry Young, Jr. 
McNAMARA, Thomas E. 
MERCURIO, Michael J. 
METSON, W. Graham, Jr. 
MICHAUD, Michael A. G. 


MILLER, Bradford William, Jr. 


MONROE, Gerald Joseph 
NEE, Coleman J. 
NIEMI, Donald R. 
OGDEN, Richard M. 
O’HERRON, Thomas F. 
OTTO, Allan W. 
PARSONS, Edmund M. 
PATTISON, Hal W. 
PEALE, Samuel R. 
PECK, Robert A. 
PENNER, Vernon D., Jr. 
PERNICK, Irwin 
PERRY, James DeW. 
PFEIFLE, Linda Margaret 
POSZ, Gary S. 
POWERS, Gordan R. 
PRESEL, Joseph A. 
RANSOM, David M. 
RAYCROFT, David S. 








REEVES, James W. 
REYNOLDS, Charles W. 
ROGERS, Bruce C. 
SCHENCK, Richard C. 
SCULLY, Richard T. 
SHINN, David H. 


SWEANY, Garett 
SWIFT, Elizabeth A. 
SWING, William L. 
TAHER, Daniel 

TAYLOR, Paul Daniel 
THEROS, Patrick N. 
TOMSETH, Victor L. 
TRAIL, e A., ill 
TREICHEL, James A. 
TULL, Theresa A. 
VINCENT, John Way 
WAJDA, Thomas J. 
WANNING, H. Francis, II! 
WARD, Paul V. 

WARD, Stephen E. 
WATKINS, Stephen B. 
WATSON, Alexander F. 
WEBB, Haven N. 
WHITLOCK, James C., Jr. 
WILLEMS, Leonard F. 
WILSON, David S. 
WILSON, Nathaniel, Jr. 
WINDER, Joseph A. B. 
YATES, John M. 


FSO-7 to FSO-6 


BELEW, Wendell L. 
BOETTCHER, Robert B. 
BORCHERDT, Victor H., III 
BOVA, Michele M. 
BRANDT, Mary Rose 
BROWN, Kent N. 
BRYANT, Cornelia Anne 
BUTCHER, William S. 
BUTLER, Malcolm Heaton 
CARROLL, Robert J. 
CARTER, James W. 
CASTRO, Emil 

CLARK; Bruce W. 
CLARK, Hervey Parke, Jr. 
COCHRAN, Herbert A. 
CURRIE, Mary Teresita 
DEAL, Timothy E. 
DEMING, Rust M. 
DODD, James P. 


DUNFORD, David J. 
ECTON, Stephen M. 
FELDER, Robert C. 
FLEMING, M. Dell 
FORBORD, Thomas Austin 
FREEMAN, Charles W., Jr. 
FURNESS, Brian R. 
GALLAGHER, Thomas P. 
GALLAGHER, William L. 
GLAD, A. Lester 
GLASPIE, April 
GRIFFIN, Ralph D., I! 
GROENEWEG, Marvin 
GUYER, Patricia L. 
HABIB, Michael J. 
HANSEN, Terry D. 
HOBBS, David L. 
HORBERG, Katherine A. 
HORNBLOW, Michael M. 
HUBBARD, Thomas C. 
JANOWSKI, Louis F. 
JOHNSON, Robert D. 
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JONES, Peter R. 
KOHN, Robert Allan 
KUNZIG, Louis A., II! 
KURSCH, Donald B. 
LEONARD, John P. 
LINTON, E. Mark 
MACKLIN, Thomas E., Jr. 
MARIN, Rafael L. 
MARKS, John D. 
MARTIN, G. Eugene 
MATTHEWS, David P. 
MAXIM, Robert M. 
McGOWAN, Howard L. 


166 Rs ON LIST 





FSR-2 to FSR-1 


BLEE, David H. 
GOODMAN, William H. 
MEEK, William W. 
MURRAY, Richard W. 
NYDELL, Carl C., Jr. 


FSR-3 to FSR-2 
DENNY, William E. 
DUSTIN, Eben H. 
GAHAGAN, Robert D. 
NEUREITER, Norman P. 
SANDVOS, Annis 
SCHARDT, Henry P. 


WATSON, Willig M. 
WIEGERT, H. Thomas 


FSR-4 to FSR-3 


BARNES, Edward 0. 
BLEVINS, J. Donald 
BURTON, Stewart D. 


ST 

SOKOLSKI, Alan 
TYNG, William W. 
WELCH, Richard S. 


FSR-5 to FSR-4 


ANDRE, Richard C. 
BROWN, Edward R. 


JANUARY 1969 





McKEE, Richard Keller 
McLENNAN, Norman D. 
MUDD, Donald E. 
MUELLER, Richard W. 
MUENCH, Marilyn L. 
MULLOY, Patrick A. 
NATHNESS, Sarah Louise 
NESVIG, John L. 
NOTHEIS, Walter M. 
PACE, Robert S. 


PASTORINO, Robert Stephen 


PICARD, B. Donovan 
PILKAUSKAS, Pau! P. 


RAPHEL, Arnold L. 
REHFUSS, David Phillip 
RILEY, John P. 
ROBINSON, Davis R. 
ROMANELLI, Joseph L. 
ROSENBLATT, Lionel A. 
ROSSI, Herman J., III 
SAVAGE, John R. 
SEITZ, Raymond G. H. 
SHANLEY, Seton 
SHERMAN, Edric 
SHUGART, Thomas H., Jr. 
STANLEY, Clifton C., Jr. 


1969 FSR Promotions 


These promotions are based on the rank-order listings of the Twenty-second 
Selection Boards for FSRs available for worldwide service, and the 


November Domestic Foreign Service Reserve Panels for those 


Reserve officers oriented to Washington service. 


BULL, Richard C. 
CAMP, William E. 
CLOSE, Raymond H. 
COLMAN, George | eS 
DI PALMA, Salvatore 
FAMBRINI, Robert L. 
FAY, John F. 

FEES, James R. 
HALLIWELL, Claris R. 
HARE, Charles R 
HEISS, Hertha 

HICKS, Barnabas B. 
IAROCCI, Benito P. 
KENNEY, John H., Jr. 
KINNER, William C. 
ae Earl H. 
MALTON, Charles T. 
MAY, Christ r 
MYRICK, Earie R. 
OPENCHOWSKI, Frank J. 
PEA Merwin W. 
PIPER, Lawrence H. 
POSNER, Charles H. 
RICKARD, Donald J. 
RILEY, Dominick G. 


SWIDER. eee 
WATERS, Hugh R. 
WESTFALL, Ralph R. 
WILLIAMS, Edward, Jr. 
YATES, John V. 


FSR to FSR-5 


BLOCKER, V. Harwood 
BURGESS, Dwight S. 
COLBY, Mark T. 
COOKE, Richard K. 
DOWNS, Joan H. 
ENNI Hugh R. 
eee 
“GARDINER, L. Keith 


RAVES, R. Martin 
GRIES, David D. 
GROLL, Theodore J 


GRUNER, Jay K. 

HILE, Richard C. 
KAHANE, Richard A. 
KANES, Donald K. 
KEENAN, Thomas J. 
KELLY, John L., Jr. 
KNIGHT, Donald Ray 
LARSON, Robert H. 
LEGALLO, Andre J. 
LUTHER, Larry V. 
MacDONALD, Alaster 
MacDONALD, Francis C. 
MARRERO, Robert 
McGINNIS, Michael 
McLAIN, H. 
MENDEZ, Raul A. 
MISHLER, Cletis L. 
MONCZEWSKI, Mathew R. 
MURPHY, Margaret Ann 
NORIEGA, Juan F. 
ORDWAY, Samuel H., II! 
PECHOUS, Edwin J. 
RAMIREZ, Benjamin A. 
RICHARDS, David M. 
RUMRILL, Clark C. 
SANDLIN, Roscoe N. 
SEWELL, John W. 
STOKER, Wayde C. 
VENUTE, Donald J. 
WALSH, Michael J. 
WARD, Terry R. 


WHISTLER, Leonard 
WINTERS, Donald H. 


FSR-7 to FSR-6 
ACKERMAN, Emanuel C. 


William J. 


STEPHEN, Michael C. 
STEPHENSON, Byron R. 
THOMPSON, Larry C. 
TIVOL, David L. 

TORP, Kenneth H. 
WATSON, Douglas K. 
WESTMORE, Donald B. 
WINSTANLEY, Ralph, |! 
WISGERHOF, Paul R. 
YELLMAN, Donald J. 


ww Ww 


EWING, David P. 
GALASCIONE, Ralph N. 
GOERTZ, Vernon J. 
GOODMAN, Kenneth R. 
HAYES, Joseph P. 
HOLTZ, Philip P. 
JOHNSON, Wesley D. 
LARKIN, Lawrence B., Jr. 
LIESER, William D. 
LOFGREN, William S. 
LOKER, Robert C. 
LOWENSTEIN, Linda 
LUTZ, Warren T. 
MacGAFFIN, N. John, II! 
McDERMOTT, Henry J. 
MILLER, Gary M. 
MILLER, Martin E. 
MORGAN, Russell J. 
MOSEBEY, William L., Jr. 
MULLER, Richard T. 
NUSBERG, Charlotte 
NYHUS, Paul G. 

PENN, Lawrence A. 
REDMOND, Paul J. 
REID, Drake S. 
ROHRER, Karl V. 
SCOTT, Jacob R. 
SEARS, John W. 
SMITH, Thomas R. 
STOCKWELL, John R. 
TAYLOR, Paul F. 
TENCH, Joann B. 
THURMAN, David E. 
WATERMAN, Charles E. 
WEBSTER, Daniel K. 
WETTERING, Frederick L. 
WRIGHT, William H. 
WYMAN, Samuel H. 


FSR-8 to FSR-7 
D'ANDRADE, eS 


HARRIS, Dixon H. 
HERDER, Francis R. 
xk*rere 
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FSIO-2 to FSIO-1 


AUSTIN, Gilbert F. 
GILDNER, Jay W. 
REINHARDT, John E. 
RYLANCE, George A. 
TUCH, Hans N. 


FSI0-3 to FS10-2 


BERG, K. Marshall 
BRAUN, William K. 
GETCHELL, John S. 
HESS, Clyde G. 
McCONEGHEY, Harold G. 
McLEAN, Malcolm 
PHILLIPS, J. Paul, II 
SCHNEIDMAN, Harold F. 
TORREY, Don R. 


FS10-4 to FSI0-3 


ARNOLD, 'Philip W. 
BIELAK, Peter P. 
BRADSHAW, James E. 
CAMPBELL, Ivan M. 


MONTREAL—Ambassador Harold F. Linder recently presented service awards to Canadian employees of the Consulate 
General. Standing from the left are Henriette Desmarais, Jacaveline Hazan, Foreign Service Inspector Lee F. Metcalf, 
Electra Rosettis, Sylvain Francis, Mary Barron and Alfred Gervais. Seated from the left are Consul General Richard H. 
Hawkins, Jr.; Percy Martell, who received a Meritorious Service Award, and the Ambassador. 


1969 FSIO Promotions 


President Johnson has sent to the Senate the nominations of the following 
Foreign Service Information officers for promotion. The nominations 


were based on the recommendations of the USIA’s 1968 


Selection Boards. 


CHATTEN, Robert L. 
DAVIS, William B. 
DeMYER, William F. 
DIETZ, William E. 
GIULIANO, Arthur S. 
HUGHES, Harry L. 
JOHNSON, Charles A. 
KENDALL, Harry H. 

LIU, Theodore M. 
PETTY, Wilbert C. 

RAY, Mrs. Katharine D. 
RENTSCHLER, James M. 
RUSSELL, Howard H., Jr. 
SMITH, Norris P. 
STIEGLITZ, Perry J. 
WEEKS, Wilbur F. 


FSI0-5 to FSI0-4 


ADELMAN, Sime H. 
BLICKENSDERFER, Evelyn M. 
CATERINI, Dino J. 
DONNELLY, Neal T. 
DURHAM, William H. 

KOCH, Bruce R. 

LEDERER, Leon, |! 
LEFKOWITZ, Arthur D. 
MAGARY, Frank A. 

McHALE, James D. 


bd 


ve BS 


NEUBERG, Howard G. 
PENNEY, Edward T. 
RIVERA, Ismael 
SHEPHERDSON, Philip N. 
SLAK, Dorothy M. 
STEWART, Wesley D. 
TONINI, Franklin J. 
WIMMEL, Kenneth C. 
WOLCOTT, Peter C. 
WOZNIAK, Robert J. 


FSIO-6 to FSIO-5 


BAKER, Robert J. 
BARON, Robert K. 
BELL, Charles L. 
BROWN, Philip C. 
CALLAWAY, Gilbert R. 
CARROLL, James B. 
GARNER, John D. 
HANSON Helen S. 
HAUGER, Donald W. 
JACOBSEN, William L., Jr. 
JONES, Mary Roberta 
KYLE, Jerry E. 
LATTANZI, A. Frank 
LEPPERD, John R. 
LESTER, Alan M. 
MORLEY, Gary G. 





RADDAY, Harold F. 
REID, John M. 
SCHOTT, Richard L. 
SLAWECKI, Leon M. S. 
SNOW, Christopher 
STEWART, Jon W. 
TELICH, Marie Louise 
TOWNSEND, Elizabeth J. 
TRAUB, Daniel L. 
WARFIELD, Virginia L. 
WOLDMAN, Joe! M. 


FSI0-7 to FSI0-6 


ANTICO, Peter J. 
ANTUNES, Juliet C. 
COFMAN, Donald B. 
CORDOVA, Victoria R. 
FREDENBURG, John A. 
GOSTLIN, Charles R. 
HILDEBRAND, John F. 
IKELS, Larry J. 
KELLEHER, Louise E. 
MONBLATT, Steven J. 
PENDERGRAST, Dell F. 
PLOTKIN, Robert David 
SCHULTZ, Carl D., Ill 
SMITH, Mary C. 
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McClenahan Named 
President by Public 


Members Association 

Robert W. McClenahan, formerly 
with the Gulf Oil Corporation, has 
been reelected President of the Pub- 
lic Members Association. The Asso- 
ciation is composed of former public 
members of the Department’s Selec- 
tion Boards and the Foreign Service 
Inspection Corps. 


Mr. McClenahan’s election took 
place at the Association’s second an- 
nual meeting which was held in con- 
nection with the Foreign Service Days 
Conference in Washington. 


At the annual meeting, the Associ- 
ation also held a seminar on “The 
Role of the Public Member.” Several 
top officials of the Department par- 
ticipated. 

Reelected Vice Presidents were 
Marshall M. Holleb, a Chicago attor- 
ney; William J. Trent, Jr., Personnel 
Manager of Time, Inc.; and Kenneth 
Youel, formerly with General Motors. 

Mrs. Elwood R. Quesada was re- 


named Secretary and Luis F. Corea 
was reelected Treasurer. 


Newly-elected Directors of the As- 
sociation are: Mr. McClenahan, Mr. 
Trent, Ignacio E. Lozano, Nathan W. 
Levin and Charles D. Lewis—three- 
year terms; Mr. Youel, Mrs. Quesada, 
Harvey Picker, Judge Robert W. 
Franklin, and Anthony Sparboe— 
two-year terms; and Mr. Corea, Mr. 
Holleb, Dr. John W. Davis, Guy Still- 
man, and David H. Matson—one- 
year terms. 


The Association approved, prior 
to the seminar, two resolutions. One 
permits invitations to be extended to 
former members of USIA Selection 
Boards and Inspection Teams to be- 
come Association members. The 
other endorses the principle of the 
public member system. 


Mr. McClenahan said at the con- 
clusion of the seminar, “Our Associ- 
ation’s hope and aim is to be able to 
contribute constructively, as private 
citizens, in support of the many efforts 
being made in the direction of a 
Stronger, better, and more effective 
foreign service.” 


All human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights. They 
are endowed with reason and con- 
science and should act towards one 
another in a spirit of brotherhood. 
Article 1—The Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 


JANUARY 1969 


VALLETTA—Ambassador Hugh H. Smythe distributes candy and toys to children 
of the St. Joseph Asylum, an orphanage run by the Dominican Sisters in Zabbar, 
Malta. Toys were donated by the U.S. Navy and the Allied Wives Club of NATO. 
Candy was donated by the Whitman Candy Company of Philadelphia. 















Foreign Affairs Research 


Far Horizons, Vol. I, #6, bimonthly 
newsletter, November 1968. Subscrip- 
tion $1.00 per year, foreign $1.25, 
single copy 15¢. 

Papers Available: November 1968- 
10. Available on request from the For- 
eign Affairs Research Documentation 
Center, Office of External Research 
(INR/XR). 


East Asia and Pacific 


U.S. Halts Bombing of North Viet- 
Nam. No. 8420. 20¢ a copy. 













Department and Foreign Service 

Telephone Directory, November 1968 
(Department of State, AID, ACDA). 
$1.75 a copy. 

Key Officers of Foreign Service Posts 
—Guide to Businessmen, November 
1968. Price 35¢ a single copy. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.00 per year, 25¢ addi- 
tional for foreign mailing. 

Diplomatic List, November 1968, re- 
vised. 35¢ a single copy. Subscription 
$1.25 per year and $2.50 a year foreign. 


Public Affairs 


Department of State Bulletin, Weekly 
publication. 52 issues; domestic $16.00, 
foreign $23.00, and 30¢ single. 















DEPARTMENT OF STATE PUBLICATIONS 


Recent publications listed below are—except where otherwise indicated—for 
sale at the GPO Bookstore, Room 1419, New State, or by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 











Background Notes 


Each of these pamphlets—short fac- 
tual studies of countries and territories 
—is priced at 10 cents: 

Belgium, No. 8087; Central African 
Republic, No. 7970; Chad, No. 7669; 
Communist China, No. 7751; Soviet 
Zone of Germany, No. 7957; Ivory 
Coast, No. 8119; Kuwait, No. 7855; 
Lebanon, No. 7816; Malagasy Repub- 
lic, No. 8015; New Zealand, No. 8251; 
Portugal, No. 8074; South Africa, No. 
8021; and Southern Rhodesia, No. 
8104. 

FSI Language Training 

Finnish Graded Reader. $4.50. (Ac- 
companying tape recordings available 
through Center for Applicd Linguistics, 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036.) 

Hungarian Graded Reader. $3.75. 
(Accompanying tape recordings avail- 
able through Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics. ) 

Indonesian Newspaper Reader. $1.75 

Luganda Basic Course. $2.25. (Ac- 
companying tape recordings available 
through Center for Applied Linguistics.) 

Turkish Basic Course, Units 31-50. 
$2.25. (Accompanying tape record- 
ings, etc.) 


OAS Group Adopts 
$7.6 Million Budget 
For Cultural Uses 


In line with the Declaration of 
Presidents at Punta del Este in 1967, 
the Executive Committee of the 
Inter-American Cultural Council of 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS) has approved a program bud- 
get of $7.6 million for the initial 
period of operation ending June 30. 

Dr. Patricio Rojas, the Committee 
Chairman, recently announced 31 
multinational projects the Committee 
approved after a two-week session at 
OAS Headquarters in Washington. 

During the same period, there were 
also meetings of the Inter-American 
Committee on Education and the 
Inter-American Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology. They guide 
regional development programs in 
their fields. 

As agreed at the fifth meeting of 
the Inter-American Cultural Council 
last February, these OAS regional 
programs will be funded by voluntary 
contributions from participating mem- 
ber states in the same ratio as is the 
case of the regular budget of the 
OAS; that is, 66 percent from the 
U.S. and 34 percent from the other 
members. 

The Latin American share of the 
first program would be about $2.5 
million, which in turn would call for 
$5 million in matching funds from 
the U.S. 

The distribution of funds between 
the two programs is about 60 percent 
for Science and Technology and 40 
percent for Education. 

The Executive Committee is mod- 
eled after the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of the Alliance for Progress 
(CIAP), with a Chairman and seven 
other members representing the 22 
participating countries. 

Dr. Jacob Canter, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, is the U.S. member. 
He also sits on the Inter-American 
Committee on Education as one of 
two representatives from the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The U.S. member of the Inter- 
American Committee on Science and 
Technology is Dr. Kenneth Pitzer, 
President-elect of Stanford Univer- 
sity, out-going President of Rice Uni- 
versity, and a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee. 


The State-USIA Recreation Asso- 
ciation has over 12,000 members. 





TROPICAL ISLE—Two guests are about to take a cruise around Toberuva in the 
Fijis, an island being developed by former FSO Thomas J. Hill, Jr., and associates. 


Tom Hill Returns to Fijis as Entrepreneur 


Defying superstition, FSO Thomas 
J. Hill, Jr., resigned from the Depart- 
ment last month on Friday the 13th 
to become President of the South Pa- 
cific Development Corporation in the 
Fijis and contiguous tropical islands. 

Mr. Hill, 39, and his family will 
make their home in the Fijis, where 
he formerly served as U.S. Consul 
in Suva. Two of the Hill children will 
go to school in Suva, the Capital of 
the British Crown Colony and a city 
of 85,000; the third will attend a 
U.S. boarding school. 

In launching a second career, Mr. 
Hill’s initial efforts as a Corporation 
President will center on the small 
picture-book island of Toberua, which 
is five acres at high tide and over 400 
at low. 

The Corporation is building resort 
accommodations for 20 persons on 
Toberua, 25 miles from Suva. They 
are luxurious adaptations of Fijian 
native architecture where guests will 
pay $30 a day apiece. Transportation 
is no problem because jets and ships 


traveling the Honolulu-Sydney route 
regularly stop in the Fijis. 

Mr. Hill has ambitious plans for 
the South Pacific Development Cor- 
poration, which has fairly heavy fi- 
nancial backing. Among the officers 
are two Wall Street lawyers. 

Besides developing the island re- 
sort of Toberua, Mr. Hill expects to 
operate a cruise boat service and an 
export-import firm. His plans also 
include expansion in tourism, fisher- 
ies, secondary manufacturing, and 
land development. 

With the exception of the initial 
venture, it is Mr. Hill’s intention to 
tackle all projects on a joint venture 
basis, making maximum use of local 
talent, skills, and capital. 

At the time he left the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Hill was with the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 
His overseas service included tours 
in Manila and Amsterdam, in addi- 
tion to Suva (1963-66). He entered 
the Foreign Service in 1956 after 
graduating from Amherst College and 
serving four years in the U.S. Navy. 
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INSTANT ACCOUNTING 





Credit Union Is Fully ‘Computerized’ 


The State Department Credit Un- 
ion is now fully “computerized” from 
deposit to withdrawal. 

In installing the computer facili- 
ties, the Credit Union got the “com- 
plete package”—tthe first credit un- 
ion in the country that can make 
that claim. 

Four B606 Cashier Consoles (with 
remote Terminal Units) are at the 
heart of the system. They are con- 
nected through data communications 
equipment and telephone lines direct- 
ly to an electronic data processing 
(EDP) system in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. 

Thus, a teller has instant access 
to the complete, up-to-the-minute 
file of every account serviced by the 
Credit Union. 

As a transaction is entered into 
the B606, by means of punching a 
keyboard, the information is sent 
over telephone lines to the EDP sys- 
tem. The EDP system verifies the 
account number and account balance, 
and updates the account by sending 
back the new balance and other ac- 
count information to the B606. The 
B606 then automatically prints the 
new account information on the re- 
ceipt given the customer. 

Complete information is also avail- 
able on any account at all times. This 
information is as current as the last 
transaction, regardless of the time. 
The teller merely enters the account 
number and appropriate inquiry code, 
then the requested data is printed by 
the B606 on the account inquiry 
ticket. 

By arrangement, Credit Union of- 
ficials get a complete log of a day’s 
transactions, incoming and outgoing, 
the following day. This information 
is flown to Washington from Hunts- 
ville. 

All this means that each of the 

Credit Union’s 14,500 members has 
an account number, plus two initials 
—the first initials of his first and last 
names. 
_ It is imperative that the name used 
in Opening an account, even to the 
word Junior or Senior, be used on all 
subsequent transactions. The com- 
puter, once adjusted to a certain 
name, will not accept that name if 
it is “incomplete.” 

It is also essential that in making 
payments on Educational (E) and 
so-called “A” loans, the initial “E” 
or “A” be used, as appropriate, after 
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the account number on a payment 
slip. 

If a teller punches the wrong num- 
ber and initials, a red light flashes 
on the B606 as it goes “beep, beep,” 
somewhat eerily. 

Most of the time the Credit Union 
staffs four of its eight teller windows, 
giving each teller a B606 Console 
more or less to herself. Teller “A” 
has Console “A,” Teller “B” has 
Console “B,” and so forth. On pay- 
days all eight teller windows are 
staffed. Then Tellers “A” and “A-1” 
have Console “A,” and so forth. 

To the Credit Union, this means 
that at the close of each business day 
there is an instant record on tape of 
the “banking” any given teller did 


that day, including how much money 
she took in and paid out. 

To the customer, it means that 
when he makes a deposit or with- 
drawal his receipt slip shows—then 
and there—the balance in his ac- 
count. 

Further, his quarterly statement 
will show, in addition to his balance, 
the total amount of interest paid as 
of that date, as well as the total 
amount of dividends received as of 
that date. A Credit Union member 
formerly received a quarterly state- 
ment merely showing his balance, 
with the transactions—paid in and 
paid out—that were involved. 

The Credit Union began studying 
the possibility of installing computer 
facilities about two years ago. A 
committee later visited New York, 
Philadelphia, and Huntsville, in con- 
nection with the study. Next came 
the decision to “computerize” the 
Credit Union. 





FAST SERVICE—Mrs. Edna Walker operates one of the Credit Union's four new 
cashier consoles, which are connected through data communications equip- 
ment and telephone lines directly to an electronic data processing system. 
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Inspectors’ Host Hit 
By Mortar 10 Days 
After Get-Together 


SAIGON—When Foreign Service 
Inspectors were in Kien Hoa Prov- 
ince sometime ago, they were guests 
at the home in Ben Tre of Nicholas 
G. W. Thorne, at the time the Prov- 
ince Senior Advisor. 
Mr. Thorne, who is now in the 
Political Section in the U.S. Embassy 
in Saigon, is shown standing, at the 
right, in the adjacent photo. 
In deference to Ambassador Cecil 
Lyon, seated, right, a Chinese lunch 
was served, followed by coffee and 
100-year-old cognac. Ambassador 
Lyon, then an Inspector, and since 
retired, is an old China hand. 
Inspector Leon E. Woods is seated, 
center. At the left is Sterling Cot- 
trell, Deputy for CORDS, IV Corps. 
Shown standing, besides Mr. 
Thorne, are, from the left: FSOs 
James Russell, Hal W. Pattison, 
David T. Morrison, Harold Nelson, 
Carl Schmidt (Adminisirative Assis- 
tant to Ambassador Lyon), and graph was taken (last August 10), night attack, not 15 feet from where 
Walter M. Notheis. Mr. Thorne was wounded in 12 the group is pictured in a carefree 
Exactly 10 days after this photo- places by a mortar burst, during a mood. 


NOW IN VIET-NAM—This group recently completed 48 weeks of study at the Viet-Nam Training Center at the Foreign Ser- 
vice Institute (FSI). It was known as CORDS Class Vil (Civil Operations for Revolutionary Development Support). At FSI, the 10 
students participated in an extensive language program which consisted of 40 weeks of Vietnamese. They also had six weeks 
of operations training. The graduates underwent a final week of orientation in Taiwan en route to their assignments in 
Viet-Nam. Front row, from the left: Sten Edward Mawson, AID; Matthew P. Ward, State; Michael John Nyhan, AID; Ralph M. 
Buck, State; Richard N. Otto, State; and Michael J. Hacker, AID. Standing, from the left: Howard Lawrence Engstrom, AID; 
George Edward Moose, State; Nicholas C. H. MacNeil, State; and Thomas J. Parker, Jr., State. They reached Viet-Nam Jan. 6. 
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Project Americana 
Helped by AAFSW; 
Volunteers Needed 


Clement E. Conger, Chairman of 
the Special Fine Arts Committee of 
the Department, has expressed appre- 
ciation for the volunteer work done 
by members of the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women in 
connection with Project Americana. 

The Diplomatic Reception Rooms 
on the eighth floor of the Department 
are being furnished on a continuing 
basis under the project. 

Association members who have 
assisted with Project Americana are 
Mrs. John A. Lindquist, Mrs. Niles 
Bond, and Mrs. John Atherton. Other 
members who helped during their 
spare time while serving on the Asso- 
ciation’s desk in the Foreign Service 
Lounge were Mrs. David Barnhart, 
Mrs. Larry Williamson, Mrs. Joseph 
Bartos, Mrs. John Blodgett, Mrs. 
James Singletary, Mrs. Stuart Ham- 
blen, Mrs. Herbert Olds, and Mrs. 
C. H. McKiernan. 

This year, the Special Fine Arts 
Committee is seeking volunteers to 
help in marking, from new catalogue 
cards, all furnishings on the eighth 
floor. Those interested in helping 
should get in touch with Mrs. Jane 
W. Pool, telephone DU 3-6200. 


Congressional Pictorial 
Directory Available Soon 


A copy of the new Congressional 
Pictorial Directory, to be published 
later this month, will be sent to each 
U.S. Diplomatic Mission around the 
world. 

The Library of the Department has 
arranged for distribution through the 
Publishing and Reproduction Services 
Division (OPR/PBR). 


| POST CHANGES | 


Milan and Trieste 


Effective January 1, the provinces 
of Belluno, Padova, Treviso, and 
Venezia, comprising the region of 
Veneto, were transferred from the 
Trieste consular district to the Milan 
consular district. 


Osaka-Kobe 
At the request of the Consulate 
General at Kobe-Osaka, the post 
name has been changed to Osaka- 
Kobe. There is no change in the rank 
of the post nor any change in the ter- 
ritorial limits of the consular district. 
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FAREWELL PRESENTATION—Mrs. Dean Rusk, the ‘First Lady’ of the Foreign 
Service Institute's Wives’ Seminar, received an album of mementos—filled with 
photographs and greetings from friends and colleagues—from Mrs. Dorothy W. 
Stansbury, right, Chairman of the Seminar, on December 13. Mrs. Rusk, who 
was warmly lauded for her interest in the Seminar, also presented graduation 
certificates to members of the 72nd Class, as she had done at eight previous 
classes. A total of 2,273 wives have graduated from the course since 1963. 











































BOMBAY—Daniel M. Braddock, U.S. Consul General, presides at a Christmas 
tree lighting during the first anniversary celebration of IND-US, a cultural organi- 
zation of Indian and American women. Looking on are Mrs. Betsy Frazier, left, and 
Mrs. Homi Taleyarkhan, who are Co-Presidents of the organization. 





Assistant Agents 
Attend PPT Meeting 


The Passport Office held an Assis- 
tant Agents’ Conference on December 
9 and 10 in Washington. Eight of the 
ten Assistant Agents-in-Charge of the 
Passport Field Agencies attended, 
following a week at the Executive 
Seminar sponsored by FSI in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 

Participants were Miss Eileen M. 
Currier, Boston Agency; Miss Lenore 
J. Dretzka, Chicago Agency; Edward 
P. Vander Ploeg, Los Angeles 
Agency; Miss Dorothy F. Schwein- 
haut, Miami Agency; Mrs. Edith M. 
Chachere, New Orleans Agency; 
Frank J. Kennedy, New York Agen- 
cy; James L. Ward, Philadelphia 
Agency; and Orval D. Ford, Seattle 
Agency. 

Miss Frances G. Knight, Director, 
gave the welcome and keynote ad- 
dress which dealt with good manage- 
ment and the role of the supervisor 
in effectively carrying out the pro- 
grams and policies of the organiza- 
tion. She also emphasized the impor- 
tance of good public relations and 
stressed the Passport Office policy of 
providing expeditious, accurate and 
efficient service to the travelling 
public. 

These remarks set the theme for 
the two-day conference. Of particular 
interest were discussions on the recent 
legislation authorizing the five-year 
passport; the Afroyim decision and 
its effect on Passport adjudication; 
the duty officer program; problems 
arising out of the passport-by-mail 
program, and matters pertaining to 
personnel. 

Each Division Chief and his Staff 
had an opportunity to participate in 
the Conference. 

Miss Knight concluded the Confer- 
ence by presenting the group with 
certificates citing attendance at the 
Executive Studies Seminar which was 
held the week of December 2, in 
Carlisle. 


Mann Returns to Laos 


Charles A. Mann was sworn in last 
month as Director of the AID Mis- 
sion to Laos, -a post he held from 
1962 to 1965. 

Mr. Mann served previously as Di- 
rector of the AID Mission to the 
Congo (Kinshasha), and earlier as 
Director of the Viet-Nam Mission. 
He also directed the U.S. aid program 
in Cambodia, where he served as 
Director in 1960 and Deputy Director 
in 1958-60. 


Nominations Sought 
For Wm. Jump Award 


The Department is now seeking 
nominations for the Government- 
wide William A. Jump Memorial 
Award for “outstanding service in the 
field of public administration.” The 
deadline is January 31. 

Established in 1950, the award— 
a gold key and a certificate of merit 
—honors the late Budget and Fi- 
nance Officer of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. One or two awards 
are made each year. 

The Jump Foundation will grant a 
special certificate to all nominees for 
the award who meet the qualifica- 
tions. 

Any employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who had not reached his or 
her 37th birthday, as of December 
31, and whose performance over a 
considerable period of time demon- 
strates “unusual competence and in- 
terest in public administration, lead- 
ership, and creative thinking” is 
eligible to compete. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Eugene R. Schelp, Exec- 
utive Secretary, Department Awards 
Committee, Room 1821, New State, 
Extension 8881. 


Gordon Mattison Honored 
As He Retires from FSI 


Friends and colleagues honored 
FSO Gordon H. Mattison, Deputy 
Coordinator of the National Inter- 
departmental Seminar (NIS), at a re- 
ception and dinner on December 14 
u the occasion of his retirement 

er 31 years of distinguished 
service. 

Hosts included Ambassador Olcott 
H. Deming, Coordinator, and mem- 
bers of the faculty and staff of NIS. 

Howard Sollenberger, Acting Di- 
rector of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, presented Mr. Mattison with the 
Department’s Superior Honor Award 
for “outstanding contributions to the 
National Interdepartmental Seminar 
on Problems of Development and In- 
ternal Defense.” 

Mr. Mattison also was cited for his 
long career in the Foreign Service, 
which began in Naples with his ex- 
posure of a ring of passport forgers 
and which continued through many 
delicate political assignments in Iraq, 
Lebanon and Syria, as Counselor of 
Embassy and Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion in Egypt and Iran, then as a 
Foreign Service Inspector and later 
as American Consul General in 
Calcutta. 


25 Employees Given 


Step Pay Increases 


Twenty-five Department of State 
employees have received high quality 
step increases during the past sev- 


eral months. They are: 

Thomas A. Love, OPR/ADP; 
Dorothy J. Farley, PPT; Isabelle A. 
Van Zandt, PPT; Elizabeth A. Gib- 
bons, OPR/ADP; Bonnie Ann Ferri, 
E/CBA/REP; Joan B. Austin, OPR/ 
VS; Linda D. Seislove, O/SY/I; 
Theresa M. Patin, ARA/CEN; Vir- 
ginia Siler, IO/OES; William E. S. 
Brown, S/S-S; Robert S. Lunt, S/S-S; 
Roger L. Casteele, OC/T; Lionel R. 
Martin, OC/T; George E. Milhouse, 
PPT; Lillian F. Sparks, OC/T; Val- 
ine M. Taylor, OC/T; Gerald M. 
Brown, PPT; Gracie M. Davis, EA/ 
RA; Jacqueline A. Carroll, PPT; 
Eleanor N. Gagg, L/NEA; Evelyn B. 
Hill, INR/RAR; Ernestine M. Hock- 
aday, INR/RNA; Margaret A. Leon- 
hart, INR/RCI; Elizabeth A. Lokey, 
INR/EX; and Carolyn C. Wright, 
INR/RCI. 

During the same period, merito- 
rious service increases were awarded 
to the following 30 persons: 

Daphenia J. Almany, E/BP; Ray- 
mond C. Ewing, E/TA; Erland Heg- 
inbotham, E/IP; Annette J. Moore, 
Lima; John L. Turner, Bonn; Giulia 
Assante, Rome; Teresa Beach, IO; 
Herbert L. Chaleff, OC/T; Irma 
Carole Haase, EUR/BMI; Clara H. 
Rosenbaum, AF/SE; Paulina E. Val- 
entine, AF/NW; Joseph Meresman, 
EUR; Antoinette Blackburn, Saigon; 
Charles E. Lahiguera, AID; Francis 
T. McNamara, AID; Victor E. Maf- 
fei, Lima; Mary Meloni, Vienna; 
Nicacio Mendoza, OC/E; Joseph A. 
O’Brien, Saigon; Bernard D. Picard, 
Saigon; Mary G. Parson, Bonn; Joan 
Ungar, Saigon; Mildred B. Conley, 
OPR/ST; Robert Lee Shuler, E/ 
OFR/FSE; Rachel C. Foote, OC/T; 
Jacqueline B. Poussevin, OPR/LS; 
Diane M. Moravek, Saigon; Shepard 
C. Lowman, Saigon; Marvin A. Ko- 
nopik, Ankara; and Thomas M. 
Tracy, EUR. 


RANK OF MINISTER 


The personal rank of Minister has 
been accorded to the following per- 
sons during the tenure of their as- 
signments as listed: 

Eugene V. McAuliffe, Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Madrid, Spain. 

C. William Kontos, Director, U.S. 
AID Mission to Pakistan at Rawal- 
pindi/Islamabad. 
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Department Exceeds 
Combined Campaign 
Goal by 41 Percent 


More than 8,000 employees and 
retirees—at home and abroad—con- 
tributed $278,174 to the recent Com- 
bined Federal Campaign (CFC). The 
Department exceeded its quota by 41 
percent. 

Pledges, cash and checks from 
overseas posts are still pouring in, 
campaign officials reported. 

Secretary Rusk served as Chair- 
man of the annual, one-fund appeal 
which helps support 150 health and 
welfare agencies. John W. Drew, Jr., 
Chief of the Personnel Services Divi- 
sion, was the Vice Chairman and 
James S. Regan, PER/PSD, was the 
Coordinator. 

Certificates of Achievement, signed 
by W. J. Driver, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs and Chairman of the 
CFC drive in the National Capital 
Area, were recently presented to 18 
Bureaus and Offices in the Depart- 
ment. All had attained 100% or 
more of quota. 

Recipients of the CFC Awards 
were: 

Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Bureau of Economic 
Affairs, Bureau of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, Bureau of European 
Affairs, Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Congressional Relations, Of- 
fice of the Inspector General of For- 
eign Assistance, Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research, Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs, 
and Bureau of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs. 

Also the Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Office of the Secretary, International 
Scientific and Technological Affairs, 
Office of Budget, Office of the Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service, 
Foreign Service Institute, Office of 
Communications, Office of Manage- 
ment, and Office of Operations. 

Three offices—the Audio-Visual 
Services Division, the Publishing and 
Reproduction Services Division, and 
the News LETTER—received “special 
recognition for their great contribu- 
tions in making this campaign a 
success.” 


U.S. Textbooks for Kenya 


In a ceremony held at Kenyatta 
College, more than 42,000 school 
textbooks were recently presented to 
the Kenyan Minister for Education, 
J. G. Kiano, by AID Mission Direc- 
tor Carroll Hinman. 
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HOW IS YOUR GEOGRAPHY ? 


By G. Etzel Pearcy, The Geographer 
COUNTRIES OF AFRICA 


The continent of Africa has 40 independent states (excluding Madagascar 
and Mauritius). Fifteen of them may be used to answer the 15 questions 
below. In each of the blank spaces write in the name of the country which 
identifies the statement concerning it. 


THE COUNTRY ON THE AFRICAN CONTINENT WHICH:— 


Statements 
. is the largest 
. is the smallest 
is the newest 
. extends farthest west 
. extends farthest east 
. extends farthest north 
. has the highest altitude 
. has Ouagadougou for its capital 
. was formerly Nyasaland 
. is entirely surrounded by another country 
. has the greatest population 
. has the city with the exotic name of Timbuktu 
. has the source of the White Nile 
. is sometimes called Abyssinia 
. was established by Americans 
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GENEVA—Members of the Mission and their families recently exhibited their 
work at an Art Show. Inspecting the entries are, from the left, Vivaldo Martini, 
Geneva artist; Ambassador Roger Tubby; Henri Maylan, Geneva artist who 
gave a painting of President Kennedy to the Mission; Minister Charles Mace; 
and Hank Ketcham, creator of Dennis the Menace. The exhibit ran a week. 
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Carlyn F. Anderson 


Carlyn F. Anderson, 44, Assistant 
Director (Development) in the Office 
of North Coast Affairs, Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs, died at his 
home on December 15. 

Mr. Anderson joined the Depart- 
ment in 1957. He had served as a 
Desk Officer for Guyana in the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment; Program Officer in Taipei and 
La Paz; and as an International Re- 
lations Officer in the Department. 

He leaves his wife, Halldis; two 
sons, Erik and Rolf, and a daughter, 
Marit, all of the home at 6441 Queen 
Anne Terrace, Falls Church, Va.; his 
mother, Mrs. Corrine Anderson, of 
Mount Vernon, Washington; a broth- 
er, Richard, of Seattle; and a sister, 
Mrs. J. P. Holt, of Portland. 


Arthur K. Marmor 


Arthur K. Marmor, 53, who had 
served as Chief of the Editorial Ser- 
vices Branch in the Publishing 
and Reproduction Services Division 
(OPR/PBR) during 1963-64, died at 
the George Washington ‘University 
Hospital on December 8. 

A former historian in the Depart- 
ments of Interior, Army and Air 
Force, Mr. Marmor joined the State 
Department in March 1963. The fol- 
lowing year he was named a Staff 
Member of the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Assassination of President 
Kennedy (the Warren Commission), 
where he helped edit the Warren 
Report. He then returned to the Air 
Force’s Historical Division. 

He leaves his wife, the former 
Margot Simon; two daughters, Mi- 
chele Joan and Jacqueline E., and 
a brother, Dr. David Marmor, of 
Wadsworth, Kansas. 


Mrs. Roy Tasco Davis 


Mrs. Roy Tasco Davis, 81, wife 
of a retired Ambassador, died at her 
home, 3802 Thornapple Street, Chevy 
Chase, Md., on December 3. 

Mrs. Davis was Counselor of Stu- 
dents at National Park College, now 
a branch of Walter Reed Hospital, 
at Forest Glen, Md., from 1937 to 
1942. She also-had lived for 15 years 
in Latin America, w her hus- 
band had served as Minister to Guate- 
mala, Costa.Rica and Panama and as 
Ambassador to Haiti. 

Survivors, in addition to her hus- 
band, include a son, Roy, Jr., a Con- 
sular Officer in Hong Kong; and a 
daughter, Mrs. Robert Lowe, of 2802 
Linden Lane, Silver Spring, Md. 





Elmer R. Hipsley 


Elmer R. Hipsley, 55, a former 
security official who retired in De- 
cember 1965, died at Doctors Hos- 
pital in Washington on December 13. 

Mr. Hipsley had served on the 
White House Secret Service Detail 
providing protection for President 
Roosevelt and President Truman dur- 
ing their foreign visits and travels in 
the United States. He transferred to 
the Department in July 1946 and 
was associated with the personnel 
security program until December 
1953. He then transferred to the Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs 
as Special Assistant to the Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr. Hipsley returned to SY in 
March 1959 as Chief of the Division 
of Physical Security. In August 1962 
he was reassigned as Conference Se- 
curity Officer at the U.S. Mission in 
Geneva. 

He leaves his wife, Alice Mae; a 
daughter, Alice, and a son, William 
Arthur, and two brothers, Alvin, of 
6113 32nd Place, N.W., and Arthur, 
of 6166 Leesburg Pike, Falls Church, 
Va. 


George Kirk 


George Kirk, 48, Staffing Manage- 
ment Officer (United Nations) in the 
Office of International Organization 
Recruitment, IO, died on Decem- 
ber 24. 

Mr. Kirk joined the Department in 
January 1946 as Export Assistant in 
the U.S. Despatch Agency in New 
York. He later served as Despatch 
Agent in New York and as Chief 
Despatch Agent in the Division 
of Transportation Management in 
Washington. 

After assignments in Lagos and 
Sofia, he returned to the Department. 
Since May 1967 he was in charge of 
recruiting Americans for service in 
the United Nations. 

Noted for his musical ability, Mr. 
Kirk conducted the Ukrainian 
byterian Church’s choral group in 
New York, in addition to other 
groups. He also organized and con- 
ducted choral groups in Lagos and 
Sofia. 

His immediate survivors include 
his wife, Martha; a son, George V.; 
and a daughter, Frances, all of 8511 
Rosewood Drive, Bethesda, Md. 


‘dress, 


Paul T. Culbertson 


Paul T. Culbertson, 71, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died at his 
home in Darnestown, Md., on De- 
cember 18. 

A former official with the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Mr. Culbert- 
son joined the State Department in 
November 1946. He served as Chief 
of the Division of Western European 
Affairs, Chargé d’Affaires at the 
US. Embassy i in Madrid, and as Min- 
ister-Counselor in Mexico City. He 
retired in 1953. 

For several years after retiring he 
was a Consultant to the Foreign Ser- 
vice Institute. 

Mr. Culbertson leaves his wife, the 
former Maria Bisset; a son, Paul, Jr., 
of Louisville, Ky.; two daughters, 
Mrs. John Jones, of Monterrey, Mex- 
ico; and Mrs. J. Van Cleve Lott, 
of Gettysburg, Pa.; two brothers, 
George, of La Jolla, Calif., and Alex- 
ander, of Berkeley, Calif., and seven 
grandchildren. 


Ernest de Wael Mayer 


Ernest de Wael Mayer, 65, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Officer, ‘died at 
Lime Rock, Conn., on December 16. 

Mr. Mayer joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in December 1931. Over the 
years he held such assignments as 
Counselor at the U.S. Embassy in 
Ottawa; Officer in Charge of North 
European Affairs in the Department; 
Counselor at Accra; and Consul Gen- 
eral at Tangier. He retired in 1963. 

In addition to his wife, the former 
Jean Heffernan, his survivors include 
a son, Gerald, of Lexington, Ky., and 
a daughter, Janet, of Summit, N.J. 


Selman N. Agrali 


Selman N. Agrali, 46, Turkish 
language instructor at the Foreign 
Service Institute, died on January 5. 

Mr. Agrali served as a contract 
employee from March 1957 to July 
1960. He then became a full time 
instructor. 

His immediate survivors include 
his wife, Uzma; a son, Mazhar; and 
a daughter, Nazan, of the home ad- 
931 South Buchanan St., 
Arlington, Va. 


Charles B. Rayner 


Charles B. Rayner, 82, an oil ex- 
ecutive who had served as Petroleum 
Adviser to four Secretaries of State, 
died at his home at 67 Observatory 
Circle in Washington on November 8. 

He leaves his wife, Jeannette, and 
a daughter, Mrs. C. E. Sullivan, of 
5465 Nebraska Ave., N.W. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


“— Area 


Secretary Rusk participated in a 
meeting of the Emergency Committee 
for American Trade held in New 
York, November 22. On December 
1, the Secretary appeared on the 
CBS television program, “Face the 
Nation.” He then addressed the fac- 
ulty and students of the Air War 
College at Montgomery, Alabama, 
December 2, accompanied by Peter 
Moffat, of his immediate staff. 

On December 5, the Secretary pre- 
sented the Department’s three high- 
est awards at the 16th Annual Honor 
Awards Ceremony, held in the De- 
partment’s West Auditorium and, on 
December 6, he was honored at a 
dinner of the American Newspaper 
Publisher’s Association, held in 
Washington, D.C. 

The Secretary was honored at a 
dinner of the Gridiron Club, held at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on December 7. He also 
met with the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York, December 
10, and made a farewell address at a 
luncheon of the American Foreign 
Service Association, December 12. 

Under Secretary Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach spoke at Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, Rhode Island, De- 
cember 3. He was accompanied by 
Robert Homme, of his immediate 
staff. On December 6, the Under Sec- 
retary addressed the 20th Annual 
Student Conference on U.S. Affairs 
at the U.S. Military Academy, West 
Point, New York. 

Eugene V. Rostow, Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs, addressed 
the 50th Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, November 21. On the fol- 
lowing day, he addressed a luncheon 
of the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations and spoke at a dinner of 
the Chicago Committee, Chicago 
Club. 

Charles E. Bohlen, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, gave 
the Foreign Service Day DACOR 
Lecture on “The U.S. and Commu- 
nist World” in the Department, No- 
vember 14, and participated in the 
U.S. STRIKE Command Exercise 
GARRISON MAP 68 Conference, 
held at Ramey Air Force Base, 
Puerto Rico, December 10-12. He 
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MARINE CORPS MEMENTO—LI. Col. Nate L. Adams Il, Commanding Officer, Marine 
Security Guard Battalion (State Department), presents the Marine Corps Staff NCO 
Sword to Secretary Rusk. The presentation was made on December 20 in behalf of 
all Staff Non-commissioned Officers in Charge of Marine Security Guard Detach- 
ments throughout the world. it symbolizes their appreciation of the thoughtful- 
ness and consideration shown the Marine Guards by Secretary and Mrs. Rusk. 


was accompanied there by Robert S. 
Dillon, his Special Assistant. 

W. Averell Harriman, Ambassa- 
dor at Large, returned from the Paris 
peace talks to preside at the sixth 
and final meeting of the President’s 
Commission on the Observance of 
Human Rights Year 1968 on De- 
cember 3. The following day Am- 
bassador Harriman served as Chair- 
man at a National Conference for 
Continuing Action in Human Rights, 
sponsored by the Commission. 

Ambassador at Large George Mc- 
Ghee represented the Department at 
the Anglo-American-German confer- 
ence on policies for national eco- 
nomic growth, which was held in 
England, November 22-25, under the 
sponsorship of the Ditchley Park 
Foundation. 

Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
Assistant, to the Secretary for Popu- 
lation Matters (S/PM), represented 
the United States at the population 


meeting of the OECD/DAC Devel- 
opment Centre in Paris, December 2- 
4. He also met with World Health 
Organization and International La- 
bor Organization officials in Geneva 
to discuss their role in the popula- 
tion field. 

Mr. Claxton also represented the 
United States at the second “Popu- 
lation Dialogue” held jointly by the 
Population Reference Bureau of 
Cornell University and the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico in San Juan, De- 
cember 14-16. 

Ambassador Graham Martin, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary for 
Refugee and Migration Affairs, was 
the U.S. Representative to the 29th 
Session of the Council meeting of 
the Intergovernmental Committee on 
European Migration (ICEM), held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, November 25- 
29. 

Joseph J. Wolf, Director for Op- 
erations, Politico-Military Affairs 








RECEIVES AWARD—Robert H. Wenzel, left, Director of the Operations Center, 
presents a Group Meritorious Honor Award to William Scott, Supervisor of the 
Telegram and Publications Unit of the Center, at a Secretariat Awards Ceremony. 


(G/PM), spoke at the U.S. STRIKE 
Command Exercise GARRISON 
MAP 68 Conference at Ramey Air 
Force Base, Puerto Rico, December 
10-12. 

Edward S. Walker, Jr., formerly 
with Security and Consular Affairs, 
has reported for duty as Executive 
Secretary of the Open Forum Panel 
in the Policy Planning Council. 

James M. Hawley, former Asso- 
ciate Operations Officer (S/S-O), has 
reported for duty as a Secretariat 
Staff Officer (S/S-S). 

Robert G. Houdek, Staff Officer, 
S/S-S; Joan McCarthy, from IO; and 
Lola S. Cooper, from EA, provided 
staff support in the Office of the Pres- 
ident-Elect’s Representative (S/NL). 

Geraldine D. Whittington, former- 
ly with the Federal Reserve Board, 
has rejoined the Department in the 
Office of the Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs. 

Marguerite I. Oldfield, from Rey- 
kjavik, has joined the secretarial 
staff of the Policy Planning Council. 

Lawrence T. Johnson, formerly 
with Congressional Relations, has 
joined the staff of the Executive Sec- 
retariat. 

Major John T. Chain, USAF, is 
replacing Lt. Col. John F. Reilly, 
USAF, in the Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Politico- 
Military Affairs under the State/ 
Defense Exchange Program. Lt. Col. 
Reilly is retiring from the Air Force. 

Benjamin H. Read, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary and Executive 
Secretary of the Department, pre- 


sented a number of Department 
Honor Awards to members of the 
Executive Secretariat at a special 
awards ceremony held December 5 
in the Operations Center. Those re- 
ceiving Awards were: 

Jeanne W. Davis, Director, S/S-S, 
Superior Honor Award; Secretarial 
Staff, S/S, including Jeanette M. Jen- 
sen, Helen Brown and Andrea L. 
Long, Group Meritorious Honor 
Award; Communications Manage- 
ment Section, S/S-S, including Harry 
C. Brock (Chief), Paul Washington 
(Assistant Chief), Michael Adams, 
Lloyd Bafford, William E. S. Brown, 
Patricia A. Clarke, Preston L. Cyrus, 
Bernard Halleran, George C. Hous- 
ton, Robert S. Lunt, Fleming Math- 
ews, III, Charles McGowan, Willard 
Means, Joseph F. Sabbagh, George 
R. Smith, Joseph L. Smith, Jr., Ran- 
dolph Smith, Curtis Taylor and Ron- 
ald A. Weist, Group Meritorious 
Honor Award; Telegram and Publi- 
cations Unit, S/S-O, including Wil- 
liam Scott (Supervisor), Joseph H. 
Carter, Charles G. Jackson, Elijah 
Kelley, Philip V. K. Nichols, Keith 
R. Petteway, Doll T. Williams and 
recent departees Paul Bigelow and 
David O’Leary, Group Meritorious 
Honor Award; and Col. Georges R. 
Guay, USAF, Senior Military Repre- 
sentative, DOD, S/S-O, Meritorious 
Honor Award. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph Palmer, 
2nd, presented Length of Service 
certificates and pins to the following 





Bureau members in a ceremony on 
December 13: 

30 years—Edward P. Dobyns, 
Kenneth D. Sexson, Ruth E. Boggs; 
25 years— C. Robert Moore, Oliver 
S. Crosby, James R. Ruchti, Vivian 
H. Smith; 20 years—Terence A. 
Todman, Edward Schaefer, Robert 
U. Green; and 10 years—Walter S. 
Clarke and Gordon A. Connor. 

Also at that time, Miss Eleanor V. 
Levy was presented a 35-year service 
certificate and Miss E. Helen Dunbar 
received an outstanding performance 
award. Miss Levy, a specialist in 
Budget and Management, had retired 
from the Department on November 
30 


Assistant Secretary Palmer visited 
Chicago, December 4-6, where he 
addressed members of the Chicago 
Committee and of the Council on 
Foreign and Domestic Affairs on 
December 4. On December 5, he 
addressed the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations on “Africa: Con- 
tinent of Change,” and subsequently 
met informally with members of 
the faculty and with graduate stu- 
dents at Northwestern University, 
under the sponsorship of African 
affairs expert Dr. Gwendolyn Carter. 

Fred L. Hadsel, Director of the 
Office of Inter-African Affairs 
(AF/I1), joined Ambassador Rupiah 
B. Banda of Zambia in a program 
at the University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee and the Milwaukee Foreign 
Affairs Council on December 5. Mr. 
Hadsel then taped a radio program 
at the University of Chicago on De- 
cember 6 and spoke on “U.S. Policy 
toward Africa” at a Foreign Affairs 
Council Conference in Chicago on 
December 7. He also spent a morn- 
ing with the Inter-American Defense 
College, giving two talks on “Africa” 
and “U.S. Policy toward Africa.” 

On December 13, John F. Root, 
Country Director, Northern Africa 
(AF/N), spoke before the North- 
west Arkansas Foreign Affairs Coun- 
cil, Fayetteville, Arkansas, on “U.S. 
Foreign Policy vis-a-vis North Africa 
and the Middle East.” 

Hume Horan, Country Desk Of- 
ficer for Libya, AF/N, spoke to the 
Washington, D.C., Honors Seminar 
on U.S. Foreign Policy at American 
University on December 5. Mr. 
Horan’s subject was “U.S. Foreign 
Policy Outlook in North Africa and 
the Middle East.” 

James R. Ruchti, Politico-Military 
Advisor, AF/I, attended the Chem- 
ical, Biological and Radiological 
Weapons Orientation Course at the 
Dugway Proving Ground in Utah, 
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November 19-22. In addition, Mr. 
Ruchti attended the Twentieth An- 
nual Student Conference on US. 
Affairs at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, New York, 
December 4-7, as an Adviser on Sub- 
Sahara Africa. 

Ernest B. Dane, Country Desk 
Officer, Southeastern Africa (AF/ 
SE), traveled to Angola, Mozambique, 
South Africa and Portugal, October 
22-November 12, to consult with U.S. 
and local officials. 

David E. L’Heureux, formerly as- 
signed as Administrative Officer in 
Bangui, has assumed his new duties 
in the Office of the Executive Director 
as Administrative Support Officer for 
AF/SE, AF/E, AF/S and AF/NW. 

Ambassadors in the Bureau for 
consultation during December in- 
cluded: Ben Hill Brown, Liberia; 
George A. Morgan, Ivory Coast; 
and Albert Sherer, Jr., Togo. 

Also in the Bureau for consulta- 
tion were: 

Dexter Anderson, from Yaounde, 
assigned to the Department; Ribella 
Carapel, from Colombo, assigned to 
Lagos; James F. Koehnke, from 
Caracas, assigned to Monrovia; Ver- 
non L. Merrill, from Monrovia, re- 
tiring; Mary Strauss, assigned to 
Dakar; Andrea Merkel, assigned to 
Pretoria; Philip B. K. Potter, from 
Dar-es-Salaam, assigned to the De- 
partment; Andrew J. Mickens, from 
Santo Domingo, assigned to Yaounde; 
James P. Sullivan, from Tananarive, 
assigned to the Department. 

Eugene C. Normandy, assigned to 
Monrovia; Jarrel H. Richardson, as- 
signed to Addis Ababa; Linda B. 
Robinson, assigned to Monrovia; 
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BANGKOK—Ambassador Leonard Un- 
ger, right, presents a 35-year Length of 
Service Award to Charles G. Osborn, 
who is a Foreign Buildings Officer. 


Terrence A. Tyler, assigned to Moga- 
discio; George C. Stephenson, from 
Bamako, assigned to Tripoli; Robert 
M. Maxim, from Abidjan, assigned 
to the Department; Barbara D. 
Schmidt, from the Department, as- 
signed to Monrovia; John J. Wil- 
helm, Jr., from Manila, assigned to 
Zanzibar. 

Leland C. Forsyth, from Lagos, 
assigned to the Department; Sylvia J. 
Rienstra, from Lusaka, resigning; 
Edward J. Foy, assigned to Nairobi; 
Mary Ann Salamie, assigned to 
Rabat; Tansley J. DeWitt, from Paris, 
assigned to Kinshasa; Valeta R. 
Dome, from the Department, as- 
signed to Lagos; Gilbert S. Maxwell, 
Jr., reassigned to Monrovia; Jeanne 
B. Witte, reassigned to Tananarive; 
M. Clara Thomson, from Tehran, as- 
signed to the Department-UCLA. 
iF ies 
' ; h 4. 


ce 


Douglas M. Grant, from Colombo, 
assigned to Dakar; Donald S. Spigler, 
from Pretoria; Minna Bellos, from 
Rabat, assigned to Cochambamba; 
Charles H. Fleischmann, from 
Tripoli, assigned to Rangoon; Rode- 
rick Murchison, reassigned to Johan- 
nesburg; Wililard DePree, reassigned 
to Freetown; Richard L. Stockman, 
from Rio, assigned to Kinshasa; 
Linda K. Lawson, from Bangui, re- 
signing; and Susan A. Armbruster, 
from Kampala, assigned to Valletta. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William P. 
Bundy traveled to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, on December 11 to address 
the Regional Foreign Policy Confer- 
ence on the subject of “East Asia on 
the Move.” Mr. Bundy also addressed 
the White House Fellows at a dinner 
meeting on December 10 and spoke 
to the Directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Board on December 5. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Win- 
throp G. Brown and Richard L. 
Sneider, Country Director for Japan, 
represented the United States at the 
Japanese-American Security TaJks 
held in Tokyo, December 3-6. 

Mr. Sneider had previously at- 
tended a conference on Japan, held 
under the auspices of the Boston 
Consulting Group at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, November 26 and 27. 

On November 22, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary Robert W. Barnett 
spoke on Asia to Columbia Univer- 
sity international Fellows in the De- 
partment. .He then addressed Colum- 
bia’s East Asian Institute in Tarry- 
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LAGOS—Ambassador Elbert G. Mathews, sixth from the left, recently presented Awards to the above, from the left: Clin- 
ton L. Olson, Deputy Chief of Mission, Length of Service Award; Robert E. Waska, West African Consolidated Adminis- 
trative Services Center, Length of Service; Robert T, Wallace, Embassy, Length of Service; Harry J. Pedersen, AID, Vietnam 
Service; Frances M. Lovett, Embassy, Vietnam Service; Ambassador Mathews; Charles M. Hanson, Jr., Embassy, Length of 
Service; Curtis C. Strong, Consul, Ibadan, Length of Service; and Joseph Hamilton, AID, Vietnam Service Award. 
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town, New York, on November 23. 
On December 5 and 6, he participated 
in a conference on “The United 
States and the Developed World in 
the 1970s” at Princeton University. 

Richard Donald, Director of Re- 
gional Affairs, attended a Regional 
Development Seminar of the South- 
east Asia Development Advisory 
Group on “National Policies and the 
Goal of Regional Cooperation,” held 
December 13 and 14. 

Labor Adviser Robert L. Walkin- 
shaw, after completing intra-govern- 
ment consultations on the Offshore 
Labor Agreement with the Philip- 
pines, departed for Manila on Novem- 
ber 28 to serve as a member of the 
United States team during the nego- 
tiations there with the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. 

William Clark, Jr., Officer-in- 
Charge, SEATO Affairs, participated 
in a five-day orientation visit to ma- 
jor operational missile facilities of the 
Strategic Air Command. 

Charles C. Flowerree, of the Viet- 
Nam Working Group, went to Hono- 
lulu during the week of November 
21-26 for consultation and Viet-Nam 
planning at CINCPAC. 

James D. Rosenthal, of the Viet- 
Nam Working Group, participated as 
an adviser at the 20th Annual Stu- 
dent Conference on United States af- 
fairs, held at the United States Mili- 


NAGOYA—The St. Louis Cardinals Baseball Team, led by Vice President Stan 


tary Academy, West Point, December 
4-7 


Robert E. Fritts, Country Officer 
for Japan, attended the 55th National 
Foreign Trade Convention, sponsored 
by the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil in New York, November 18-20. 

Christopher A. Norred, formerly 
with the Special State-Defense Study 
Group, has joined EA as the Bureau’s 
Acting Deputy Public Affairs Ad- 
viser (EA/P). 

Dalton V. Killion, currently a Pub- 
lic Affairs Officer in EA/P, is leaving 
to spend a year in the Far Eastern 
Studies program at the University of 
Michigan Graduate School at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Kenneth Harris, Post Management 
Officer, EA/EX, and Roger Lowen, 
Country Officer for Indonesia, at- 
tended a course at FSI on “Commu- 
nism and Other Contemporary Forms 
of Political Extremism” from De- 
cember 9 through 13. 

Recent personnel changes included 
the following: 

Richard D. Geppert, from Dublin 
to Adelaide as Principal Officer; Rob- 
ert L. Starr, from the Department to 
Saigon as Attorney Adviser; Mary V. 
Trent, from the Department to Well- 
ington as Political Officer; Aubrey 
P. Boozer, from Mexico to Saigon as 
Special Assistant; John F. Knowles, 
from Wellington to Naha as Political 


Musial and Manager Red Schoendienst, and their wives—about 65 in all—recently 
attended a reception in their honor at the Consulate. The team had been on a 
tour of Japan. Shown above, from the left: Bob Gibson, pitcher and the National 
League’s Most Valuable Player for 1968; Mrs. Gibson; Consul Albert.W. Noonan, 
Jr., Principal Officer; and Watase Tanaka, the Senior Japanese Advisor. 
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Adviser to the High Commissioner, 
Ryuku Islands. 

Donald C. Ellson, from Chiang 
Mai to the University of Michigan 
for advanced study on Southeast Asia; 
John H. Fincher, from Hong Kong to 
Tokyo for Japanese language train- 
ing; James E. Baldridge, from Hel- 
sinki to Saigon as Procurement and 
Supply Officer; Charles Freeman, Jr., 
from Madras via TDY in EA/RA to 
FSI for Chinese language training; 
Thomas H. Pence, from Taipei to 
Seoul in April, 1969; Adriaen Morse, 
from Djakarta to Kuala Lumpur as 
General Services Assistant. 

Ruth Bentz, from Rabat to Manila 
as Communications and Records Offi- 
cer; Darryl Johnson, from FSI to 
Taichung for Chinese language train- 
ing; Esther Graham, from Taipei to 
Saigon as a secretary; Samuel Stubbs, 
from Saigon to Sydney as Communi- 
cations and Records Assistant; Lu- 
cille Zaelit, from Copenhagen to Ku- 
ala Lumpur as a secretary; Roger D. 
Severence, from the Department to 
Tokyo as Economic/Commercial Offi- 
cer. 

Gerald M. Sutton, from FSI/Yoko- 
hama language training to Fukuoka 
as Consul; John W. Campbell, from 
FSI/Yokohama language training to 
Kobe/Osaka as Economic/Commer- 
cial Officer; T. Patrick Killough, from 
Kabul to FSI for Vietnamese lan- 
guage training; Philip Lincoln, from 
Naples to Seoul as Economic Officer; 
Marshall Kennedy, from the Depart- 
ment to Manila as Courier; Benjamin 
C. Goode, from the Department to 
Djakarta as Assistant Budget and 
Fiscal Officer; and Louis F. Janowski 
from FSI French language training 
to Saigon as Area Development Offi- 
cer. 


European Affairs 


On December 11, Raymond E. 
Lisle, Country Director for Eastern 
Affairs (EE), discussed the “Czecho- 
slovak Crisis and U.S. Policy toward 
Eastern Europe” before the Seminar 
on Legal Regulation of International 
Coercion at the George Washington 
University National Law Center. 

Ralph J. McGuire, former Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Kinshasa, has 
assumed his new duties as Director 
of the Office of NATO and Atlantic 
Political/ Military Affairs (RPM). Mr. 
McGuire replaced Eugene V. McAu- 
liffe, who was assigned as Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Madrid. 

Jacob M. Myerson, of RPM, de- 
parted Washington on December 20 
for his new assignment with the U.S. 
Mission to NATO in Brussels. 

Vincent Baker, of RPM, attended 
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the General and Flag Officers briefing 
on nuclear weapons at Sandia Base, 
New Mexico, and at the Nevada Test 
Site, December 1-6. 

Mortimer D. Goldstein, Country 
Director for the United Kingdom, 
Malta and Ireland (BMI), spoke be- 
fore the Economic Studies class at 
FSI, December 3, on effective eco- 
nomic and statistical reporting. 

irving Cheslaw, Officer for United 
Kingdom Affairs, BMI, visited Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Belfast and Dublin 
on consultation, November 13-23. 

Adolph Dubs, Acting Country Di- 
rector, Soviet Union Affairs (SOV), 
spoke at the Army War College, Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 19, on “U.S. Relations with the 
Soviet Union.” He also spoke on No- 
vember 22 on the same subject to 
the Norfolk Foreign Policy Confer- 
ence, given by the Department and 
the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce. 

Arthur Olsen, Public Affairs Ad- 
viser, was in Brussels on December 
12 and 13 to attend a meeting of 
National Information Officers, whose 
responsibility entails liaison with 
NATO on information activities. The 
discussions covered general informa- 
tion matters and plans and pro- 
grams for the observance in 1969 
of NATO’s 20th anniversary. 

Miss Helene A. Batjer, Officer for 
Czechoslovakian Affairs, EE, recently 
spoke at Alfred University on Eastern 
European developments. She spoke 
on the same subject at Pasadena City 
College in Pasadena, California; at 
Laverne College in Los Angeles; at 
Monterey Peninsula College in Mon- 
terey; and at Contra Costa College 
in San Pablo, California. 

Rush Taylor, Jr., Officer for Italian 


BERLIN—At a recent Awards Ceremony, Minister Brewster H. Morris, flanked by aw 
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WARSAW—Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., left, is seen at the Lenin Steel 
Works at Nowa Huta during an official visit to the city of Krakow and nearby 
areas. Others shown are, from the left: a plant technician; Dr. Norman Neureiter, 
U.S. Science Attaché; and Mr. Graszewski, Technical Director of the Steel Works. 


Affairs, Office of the Country Direc- 
tor, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, spoke 
to students at Sam Houston State 
College, Huntsville, Texas; at Hardin- 
Simmons University and Abilene 
Christian College, both in Abilene, 
Texas, and at Wiley College in Mar- 
shall, Texas, November 20-27. 

John C. Renner, of the U.S. Mis- 
sion to the European Communities, 
was in the Department for consulta- 
tion and to participate in the U.S.-EC 
Bilateral Talks, held in Washington, 
December 4 and 5. 

John E. Ray, of the Office of 
OECD, European Communities and 
Atlantic Political-Economic Affairs 
(RPE), attended the OECD Agricul- 


ture Ministers Meeting in Paris on 
November 28 and 29. He also visited 
the U.S. Mission to the European 
Communities in Brussels. 

Felix S. Bloch and Ruth J. Winder, 
of RPE, were presented their 10-year 
Length of Service Awards by Abra- 
ham Katz, Director of RPE, on No- 
vember 27. 

Lewis W. Bowden, formerly of the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
was recently assigned as Officer in 
Charge on the Multilateral Political 
Relations staff of SOV. 

Gifford D. Malone, SOV, addressed 
the Pentagon Chapter of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association, at the Pentagon, 


ard winners in the front row, presented 
22 Length of Service Awards and 25 Safe-Driving Awards to 45 employees of the Mission, shown in the above photo. 
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SAN JOSE—Ambassador and Mrs. C. A. Boonstra greet Jesse Owens and Jeff 
Bannister in Costa Rica’s National Stadium, the site for a track and field clinic 
conducted by the two U.S. athletes. Mr. Owens, the sensation of the 1936 Olym- 
pics, and Mr. Bannister, U.S. decathlon champion, traveled under the auspices 
of the Middle American Sports Foundation, an organization created by the 
United Fruit Company to stimulate interest in sports in Central America. 


December 5, on the subject of “U.S.- 
Soviet Relations.” 

Mark Ramee, SOV, spoke on No- 
vember 20 in Forrestville, Maryland, 
at an in-service training meeting for 
teachers of Prince Georges County 
on “Current Issues in U.S.-Soviet Re- 
lations.” 

Virginia Erickson has been as- 
signed to the staff of the Country 
Director for German Affairs. 

The following personnel who were 
on home leave and transfer status 
visited the Bureau during December: 

Maurice Brooks, Dusseldorf to De- 
partment; Donald B. Kursh, Zurich 
to Department; Naomi Gilman, Oslo 
to London; Patricia Guyer, London 
to Bogota; Milton Rewinkel, Depart- 
ment (O/FI) to Vancouver; James E. 
Baldridge, Helsinki to Saigon; Paul 
F. Canney, Helsinki to Guatemala; 
Jose Perez, Asuncion to Lisbon. 

William W. Gonz; The Hague to 
Vientiane; Earl D. Hosey, Quito to 
Frankfurt; Thomas E. Stephens, Da- 
kar to London; Edith C. Yard, Dub- 
lin to Department; Tansley de Witt, 
Paris to Kinshasa; Juanita Cole, Paris 
to Bangkok; Richard J. Aber, Mos- 
cow to Geneva; Raymond E. Silva, 
Oslo to Cairo; Josephine Sloane, Sai- 
gon to London; E. F. Fitzgerald, 
Stockholm to Amman; Philip M. Tin- 
ney, Moscow to Brussels; Pat Schultz, 
Vientiane to Paris; Thelma S. Dionne, 
Rome to Canberra; Jennie Scordo, 


as 


Moscow to Hong Kong; and Jane K. 
Lewis, Canberra to London. 

Also visiting the Bureau were the 
following who were on home leave 
and return status: 

Charles C. Carson, Consul Gen- 
eral, Seville; Robert Bentley, Lisbon; 
John C. Mallon, Winnipeg; Herman 
Franke, Berlin; William Linger, Co- 
penhagen; Margaret Kenny, Vancou- 
ver; and Eugene F. Jones, Madrid. 

Other visitors included: 

Arthur Laemmerzahl, new ap- 
pointee to Frankfurt, Thomas Lauer, 
Department to Vienna; Robert L. 
Sammons, Department to Paris, 
OECD/IS; Virginia Eichorn, Hel- 
sinki to Department; Stanley Doug- 
lass, Department to Munich; Ulysese 
Jefferson, Department to Bonn; Kath- 
leen Emmons, Department to Paris; 
and Mary K. McDonald, retirement. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Covey T. 
Oliver and Mrs. Oliver accompanied 
President Johnson to El Paso, Texas, 
on December 13 to attend the cere- 
monial opening of a new channel for 
the Rio Grande. The new channel, 
opened by President Johnson and by 
President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz of 
Mexico, marks the conclusion of the 
Chamizal Settlement which trans- 
ferred to Mexico a section of land 
which had been a cause of disagree- 


ment between Mexico and the United 
States for over one hundred years. 

Assistant Secretary Oliver was 
sworn in as United States Executive 
Director of the World Bank (IBRD) 
at the Treasury Department on De- 
cember 17 in a ceremony hosted by 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Fowler. Mr. Oliver’s two-year ap- 
pointment became effective on Janu- 
ary 1. ; 
Donald K. Palmer, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary (Economic Policy), 
transferred in mid-January to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund as Senior 
Advisor in the Exchange and Trade 
Relations Department. 

Ambassador Sol M. _ Linowitz, 
United States Representative to the 
Organization of American States, de- 
livered the luncheon address at the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
American Law Schools, held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Loui- 
siana, on December 28. The theme of 
the meeting, which was attended by 
legal scholars from many emerging 
nations, was the role of legal educa- 
tion in the development process. The 
Ambassador spoke on a “Program for 
Progress: Law Schools, Lawyers and 
the Development Process.” 

Ambassador Linowitz will deliver 
the third and final lecture in this 
year’s Business-Government Rela- 
tions lecture series at American Uni- 
versity on January 28. 

Maxwell Chaplin, Director, Office 
of Mexican Affairs (MEX), repre- 
sented the Department at the meeting 
of the Commission for Border Devel- 
opment and Friendship, which was 
held in Mexico City, December 5 
and 6. Mr. Chaplin was with the 
Presidential party in El Paso, Texas, 
December 13, for the opening of the 
new Rio Grande channel. 

Richard Rueda, Economic Officer, 
MEX, attended the meeting of the 
U.S.-Mexico Joint Trade Committee 
in Mexico City, December 9 and 10. 

The Director for Caribbean Af- 
fairs, Edward T. Long, and Glenn 
Munro, Officer in Charge of Barba- 
dos, Eastern Caribbean and Baham- 
ian Affairs, attended a_ three-day 
Caribbean Development conference 
at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, No- 
vember 24-27, as guests of the Virgin 
Islands Government. The conference 
discussed the topic, “New Water— 
Key to the Future of the Caribbean.” 
Leaders of 15 Caribbean islands at- 
tended the conference, including four 
Chiefs of Government. 

Robert J. Minges was sworn in as 
AID Misssion Director to Ecuador 
on December 9. Mr. Minges has been 
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Mission Director in Honduras since 
1966. 

Frederic Chapin, Country Director 
for Bolivia-Chile Affairs, visited those 
countries, December 4-22, on an ori- 
entation trip. 

Joseph A. B. Winder, formerly as- 
signed to the Embassy in Santiago, 
has joined the staff of the Office of 
Regional Economic Policy, ECP, as 
an Economist in the Regional Inte- 
gration and Trade Division. 

Gerald R. Olsen, Senior Economist 
in ECP, attended a course on Com- 
puters in Foreign Affairs, Novem- 
ber 18-22, at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

John W. Tuthill, Ambassador to 
Brazil, was in the Department on 
consultation, December 11-16. 

Robert Black, former AID Mission 
Director to Costa Rica, has returned 
to Washington as the Director of the 
Office of Social and Civic Develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Arthur Byrnes has replaced 
Hiram Phillips as Director, Office of 
Regional Projects, following Mr. Phil- 
lips’ retirement. 

Personnel visiting the Bureau re- 
cently included: 

Richard H. Milton, Mexico City 
to Medellin; Rita Whalen, Rawal- 
pindi to San Salvador; Olympia Di- 
Lallo, Mexico City; Jose A. Perez, 
Asuncion to Lisbon; Anthony Miller, 
Monterrey, resigning; Robert L. 
Damm, Kathmandu to La Paz; Betty 
A. Majewski, assigned to Lima; Dor- 
othy Garabedian, assigned to Monte- 
video; John R. Graham, San Salvador 
to Dept.; Phyllis Pippitt, New Delhi 
to Rio de Janeiro; Aurelius Fernan- 
dez, Santiago to Chile; William A. 
Headrick, Buenos Aires to Moscow. 

Marion D. Roberts, London to 
Buenos Aires; Sally L. Harman, 
Quito to Naples; Amy Lou Tozzi, 
assigned to Buenos Aires; Connie 
Garniss, London to La Paz; Frances 
W. wan ain to Santiago; 





NEW DELHi—John B. Carter, at the 
right, who is in charge of the Diplo- 
matic Courier and Pouch Unit, is pre- 
sented a 40-year Length of Service 
Award by Ambassador Chester Bowles. 


Josiah H. Brownell, Naha to Caracas; 
Sauerio Parisi, Hamburg to Bogota; 
Joseph Winder, Santiago to Dept.; 
Lottie Wieczorek, assigned to San 
Jose; Daniel F. Smith, Managua. 
Patricia Guyer, London to Bogota; 
Charles T. Moffitt, Rio de Janeiro, 
resigning; William L. Brewster, Gua- 
temala, retiring; Michele C. Bozzelli, 
Montevideo to Dept.; Raymond E. 
Gonzalez, San Jose; Raymond Yau- 
key, Dept. to Guyana; James Mag- 
nor, Manila to Asuncion; David J. 
Steichen, Quito, resigning; Charlotte 
Stottman, Montevideo to Dept.; Paul 
F. Canney, Helsinki to Guatemala; 
Patricia S. Heckart, Lima to Kabul. 
Patricia Manley, Santo Domingo to 
Athens; Ronald R. Jaworski, Santo 
Domingo; Fran Masterman, Mexico 
to Saigon; H. J. Cunningham, Santo 
Domingo to Lusaka; Audrey F. Gar- 
ber, Geneva to Guayaquil; Clarat 
Giraldi, Beirut to La Paz; Elizabeth 
Koers, Valletta to San Salvador; Nor- 
man McLennan, pore te to Gutte- 


mala; Joseph Fernandez, Rio de 
Janeiro; Jack W. Ronto, Monterrey 
to London; and Robert E. Winter, 
Buenos Aires. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Two State Visits by important offi- 
cials from the Middle East occurred 
during December. On December 5 
and 6, Prime Minister Amir Abbas 
Hoveyda of Iran visited Washington, 
followed by a visit, December 11-16, 
by His Highness Shaikh Sabah al- 
Salim al-Sabah, Amir of the State of 
Kuwait. Armin H. Meyer, Ambassa- 
dor to Iran, returned to the United 
States in connection with the Prime 
Minister’s visit and accompanied the 
Prime Minister and Mrs. Hoveyda on 
their visit. Howard R. Cottam, Am- 
bassador to Kuwait, also returned for 
the visit of the Amir of Kuwait and 
he and the Country Director, William 
D. Brewer, accompanied the Amir 
during his visit. 

Daniel Brewster, Country Director, 
Greece, conferred with Greek officials 
at the Consulate General in New York 
City and with members of the Gov- 
erning Board of the American Schools 
in Greece. 

Sidney Sober, Country Director, 
Regional Affairs (NEA/RA), trav- 
eled to New York to attend the 
Brookings Institution Conference for 
Federal Executives. 

Alfred L. Atherton, Country Di- 
rector, Israel and Arab-Israel Affairs, 
attended the Second Session of the 
Senior Advisory Panel on the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory’s Middle 
East Desalting Study, which was held 
recently in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

A ceremony was held in Assistant 
Secretary Parker T. Hart’s office on 
December 4 to honor NEA employ- 
ees receiving Length of Service and 
Honor Awards. A 35-year certificate 
and pin were presented to Dorothy 





SAO PAULO-US. Consul General Robert F. Corrigan, right of center, recently alii’ at an Awards Ceremony. He pre- 


sented 10 
da Silva, José C. 


Alves, Andrew D. Ventura, Osw 


Length of Service Awards (four for 20 Fata and six for 10) and three Safe Driving Awards. From the left: José F. 
Menale, José Cavicchioli, Cecilia da Silva, Anne E. Weiss, Mr. Corri- 


gan, Nisia Ciaccio, Inge Steagall, Hélio S. Nahas, Aldo Catib, José B. Santos, and Stefan Balint—in all, 13 recipients. 
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AWARD RECIPIENTS—Parker T. Hart, fifth from the left, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
presided at a recent Awards Ceremony, whose participants are shown above. From the left: Jack R. Johnstone, 25-year 
Award; A. David Fritzland, 30-year Award; Deputy Assistant Secretary Stuart W. Rockwell, Chairman, Cyprus Task Force, 
who accepted a Meritorious Honor Group Award for the Task Force; William D. Brewer, who accepted a Meritorious Honor 
Group Award for the Mission in Aden; Assistant Secretary Hart; Mary Lou Kerakos, 20-year Award; Bertha W. Williams, 
25-year Award; Dorothy Hale, 35-year Award; and Richard W. Murphy, Superior Honor Award. 


Hale of NEA Public Affairs. A. 
David Fritzland, NEA, received a 30- 
year award. Twenty-five year awards 
were received by Bertha W. Williams, 
NEA/RA, and Jack R. Johnstone, 
NEA/UAR. Mary Lou Kerakos, 
NEA/PAF, received a 20-year cer- 
tificate and pin. A Superior Honor 
Award was presented to Richard W. 
Murphy, formerly Political Officer in 
Amman and now assigned to NEA/ 
EX as Assistant Executive Director 
for Personnel. Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Stuart W. Rockwell, Chairman 
of the Cyprus Task Force, accepted 
a Meritorious Honor Group Award 
for the Task Force, and William D. 
Brewer, Country Director, ARP, ac- 
cepted a Meritorious Honor Group 
Award for the Mission in Aden. 

Among personnel consulting in the 
Bureau recently were: 

Ray and Mary Ann Silva, trans- 
ferring from Oslo to Cairo, he as 
Communications and Records (C&R) 
Assistant and she as a Secretary; Eliz- 
abeth Fitzgerald, transferring from 
Stockholm to Amman as Secretary to 
the Administrative Officer; Billy J. 
Davis, from Saigon to Rawalpindi; 
Ralph H. Salmi, C&R Assistant, from 
Paris to Colombo; Kathleen Brede, 
Secretary on home leave, transferring 
from the Department to Madras; 
Clara T. Giraldi, Secretary on home 
os transferring from Beirut to La 

az. 

Douglas M. Grant, Telecommuni- 
cations Assistant formerly assigned to 
Colombo, transferring to Dakar; 
Elizabeth F. Fitzgerald, Secretary, 
transferring from Stockholm to Am- 
man; Pauline M. Gayman, Secretary 
on home leave and transfer from 
Addis Ababa to Kathmandu; Armand 


A. Honeycutt, Telecommunications 
Assistant, new appointment, assigned 
to Ankara; Patricia S. Heckart, Sec- 
retary, transferring from Lima to 
Kabul. 

Fred L. Kunkle, Telecommunica- 
tions Assistant, from Athens to New 
Delhi; Richard E. Lemoine, Clerk, 
new appointment to Kathmandu; Pa- 
tricia Manely, Secretary, transferring 
from Santo Domingo to Athens; Don- 
ald E. Norton, C&R Assistant, on 
home leave and transfer from Tunis 
to Karachi. 

Susan E. Hosler, Secretary, and 
Euen E. Nelson, Telecommunications 
Assistant, returning from Athens on 
resignation; Chalmer E. Pitman, C&R 
Officer, Ankara, on home leave and 
return to post; Phyllis Pippitt, Nurse, 
transferring from New Delhi to Rio 
de Janeiro; Eileen J. Quinn, Secre- 
tary, on home leave and transfer from 
Dhahran to Athens. 

Francis J. Ross, Jr., Telecommuni- 
cations Assistant, from Calcutta to 
Nicosia; James C. Rakow, Telecom- 
munications Assistant, from Saigon 
to Kathmandu; Diane V. Spectar, 
Clerk, returning from Athens on res- 
ignation; M. Clara Thomson, Secre- 
tary, en route to Mogadiscio from 
Tehran; Vincent P. Wolff, General 
Services Officer, Madras, returning 
on voluntary retirement; Rita Wha- 
len, Disbursing Officer, Rawalpindi, 
to San Salvador as Budget and Fiscal 
Officer; Elsie C. Bell, Consular Offi- 
cer, on home leave and return to 
Beirut. 

Louise A. Snyder, Secretary, from 
Bombay to the Department (NEA/ 
INC); Mary Ann Sasamie, Secretary, 
on transfer from Ankara to Rabat; 
Margaret J. Schwan, Secretary, re- 





turning from Kabul on resignation; 
James O. Langland, Consular/Com- 
mercial Officer, returning from Khor- 
ramshahr and resigning; John R. 
David, GSO, on transfer from Tehran 
to Department; and Malcolm H. But- 
ler, Consular/Commercial Officer, 
transferring to Khorramshahr from 
Mexico City. 


Administration 


Walter O. Jacobson, Chief of the 
Employment Division, represented 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Personnel, Howard P. Mace, at the 
Conference of Personnel Directors, 
held at the Federal Executive Insti- 
tute in Charlottesville, Virginia, De- 
cember 12-14. 

Adrian T. Middleton, Chief of the 
Career Management and Assignment 
Division (PER/CMA), recently pre- 
sented Length of Service Awards to 
George Skora, 30 years; Thomas Dun- 
nigan, 25 years; and Frank Ready, 
20 years. 

Charles Evan Rushing, Chief of the 
Training Staff in PER/CMA, recently 
visited the Air, Army and Naval War 
Colleges to consult with faculty mem- 
bers and with State Department rep- 
resentatives and students assigned 
there. Another purpose of his visit 
was an assessment of the colleges in 
order to fit assignments to them more 
closely with the needs of individual 
senior trainees. 

Miss Sharon Van Erem has joined 
the staff of PER/CMA. 


William H. Goodman, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Communications 
(OC), presented 30-year Length of 
Service Awards to Emest Blankin- 
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ship, OC/OP; Alfred Giovetti, OC; 
and James Wilder, OC/T. 

Willie Johnson and Warren Thorn- 
ton, both of the Communications En- 
gineering Division, are attending an 
equipment maintenance course in 
Dearfield, Illinois, sponsored by the 
SCM Kleinschmidt Corporation. 

Gertrude Chisholm, currently Rec- 
ords Officer at Rome, has been as- 
signed to the OC/OP Records Man- 
agement activity. She will assume her 
new duties in March. 

Charles Wilson, Chief of the OP/ 
OP Records Management activity, at- 
tended the two-week Records Man- 
agement Seminar at the National 
Archives and Records Service. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for Se- 
curity G. Marvin Gentile represented 
the Department at the graduation 
ceremonies of Class 91, Marine Se- 
curity Guards, at Henderson Hall, 
Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Arlington, Virginia. The principal 
speaker at the ceremony was Briga- 
dier General Kenneth J. Houghton, 
USMC, Deputy Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-1. 

James M. McDermott, Domestic 
Operations Division, SY, and George 
J, Rathman, Technical Services Divi- 
sion, SY, participated in a conference 
with representatives of the American 
Ordnance Association, National Se- 
curity Industrial Association and the 
U.S. Air Force Systems Command, 
preparatory to briefings held by these 
——— for private industry. 

epresentatives of the SY Educa- 
tion and Training Staff assisted the 
Security Education and Training Staff 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
relative to a special briefing program. 

In lieu of the mutual mailing of 
Christmas cards among SY personnel, 
the sum of $172.40 was collected and 
donated to the Children’s Hospital 
in Washington, D.C. 

Wayne L. Combs and James W. 
Lannon were appointed Special 
Agents and assigned to the Washing- 
ton Field Office, while John C. Wolfe 
was assigned to the Technical Ser- 
vices Division of SY. 

_ Arian L. Kinney, Division of For- 
eign Operations, SY, was transferred 
to Santo Domingo, replacing Cyril F. 
Frank, who was reassigned to Vienna. 

Miss Susan A. Dufton, stenogra- 
tpi, both formerty employed by the 

ormerly employed by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, have 
been assigned to the SY Division of 
Investigations. 

Jerome Perlmutter, Chief of- the 
Publishing and Reproduction Services 
Division, Office of Operations (OPR/ 
PBR), left December 2 to visit sev- 
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CITED—John M. Steeves, left, Director 
General of the Foreign Service, pre- 
sents Howard P. Mace, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary for Personnel, with a 
30-year Length of Service Award. 


eral overseas posts and to serve on 
a panel at the International Confer- 
ence of Technical Writers in Tel Aviv. 

William Chandler and William 
Jones, both of OPR/PBR, attended 
the Dupont Contact Screen Seminar, 
held November 21 at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. 

On December 30, Margie Wilber, 
OPR/PBR, who heads “Crime Stop- 


pers,” was interviewed on American 
University station WAMU-FM’s Ka- 
leidoscope program. 

Paul C. Bell, Harry E. Keiper and 
James S. Wright, all of the Audio- 
Visual Services Division, were among 
those cited for Meritorious Honor 
Awards at the Department’s 16th An- 
nual Honor Awards Program. 

A fresh Language Services Divi- 
sion (OPR/LS) contingent of four 
took over in Paris to assist with the 
expanded U.S.-North Viet-Nam talks. 
The four, who are serving their sec- 
ond tours at the talks, are Alec Tou- 
mayan, interpreter; Pierre Pollin, 
translator; and Gleannae Hughes and 
Arnold Cohn, shorthand reporters. 

William Krimer, OPR/LS, inter- 
preted for U.S.-Soviet Mid-Atlantic 
Fisheries talks, held in the Depart- 
ment in early December. 

OPR/LS staff members Anthony 
Sierra and Fernando Van Reigersberg 
interpreted for the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission hearings in San Antonio, 
Texas, December 9-14. 

Mr. Van Reigersberg was pre- 
sented a Meritorious Honor Award 
by John M. Leddy, Assistant Secre- 
tary for European Affairs, for his 
work in connection with U.S.-Spanish 
base negotiations. This is the first time 





HONORED—Charles E. Bohlen, center, Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs, 
recently presented a Superior Honor Award to FSO Lewis D. Junior, right, and a 


Meritorious Honor Award to FSO Harry A. Quinn, left. Also shown are Mrs. Quinn, 
left, and Mrs. Junior with young Christina Junior. Mr. Junior, of G/PM, was cited 
for his role in the transfer of military aid responsibilities to State. Mr. Quinn, 
of the Operations Center, was cited for his service as the first FSO assigned to the 
U.S. Marine Corps under the State-Defense Exchange Agreement. 
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an OPR/LS employee has been hon- 
ored by an award initiated by another 
Bureau. 

On December 13, OPR/LS inter- 
preter Susan Murray and Interpreting 
Branch Chief Donald F. Barnes ac- 
companied President and Mrs. John- 
son to El Paso, Texas, for their meet- 
ing at the border with President Gus- 
tavo Diaz Ordaz of Mexico for the 
purpose of implementing the Chami- 
zal Treaty. 

Mrs. Murray resigned from the De- 
partment the end of December to 
move to Detroit. 

Camille Nowfel, of OPR/LS, inter- 
preted at all official functions during 
the State Visit, December 12-20, of 
the Amir of Kuwait. 

Neil A. Seidenman, OPR/LS, in- 
terpreted during much of December 
for Civil Aviation negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Italy. 

Costanzo Forcione, OPR/LS, re- 
cently received a 20-year Length of 
Service Award. 

The Automated Data Processing 
Division (OPR/ADP) staff held a one- 
day seminar on the Department’s data 


processing operations for 17 persons 
attending the FSI Administrative Op- 
erations and Management Course. 

W. Wallace Francis, Chief of 
OPR/ADP, attended the first day of 
the FSI course on Computers and 
Foreign Affairs, held at the Depart- 
ment of Defense Computer Institute. 
The following day, he conducted a 
seminar for the same group of officers 
on the Department’s data processing 
activities. Mr. Francis also addressed 
the Intelligence Executive Seminar 
of International Business Machines, 
Inc., in Poughkeepsie, New York, on 
the subject of the Department’s on- 
line name check system. 

On Nevember 26, Frederick Irving, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Oper- 
ations, presented a number of awards 
to employees of the Supply and Trans- 
portation Division, Office of Opera- 
tions. The recipients were: Lloyd J. 
Zingg, Superior Honor Award; John 
J. Pulaski, Superior Honor Award; 
and John B. Mann, Meritorious Hon- 
or Award. At the same ceremony, 
Length of Service Awards were pre- 


sented to OPR/ST employees Edwin 


G. Schlieper, 25 years; Harry M. 
Hite, George A. Manahan and Wil- 
liam J. Pandolfi, 20 years; and Simon 
L. Canady, 10 years. 

Mr. Pulaski, who is the U.S. Dis- 
patch Agent in New York, and Nor- 
man S. Brooks, U.S. Dispatch Agent, 
Baltimore, visited the Department on 
consultation, November 25-27. 

Dr. Carl C. Nydell, Jr., of the 
Medical Division (PER/MED), rep- 
resented the Department on Novem- 
ber 13 at an American Public Health 
Association meeting in Detroit, which 
dealt with “Medical Problems in Viet- 
Nam.” 

Dr. Richard M. Johnson, Lagos, 
escorted a patient to Washington, re- 
turning to his post following consul- 
tation in the Department. 

Dr. Gilney H. Bretas, surgical con- 
sultant in Rio de Janeiro, visited the 
Medical Division on December 10. 

Miss Phyllis Pippitt, R.N., departed 
on December 9 for an assignment in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Miss Sandra Moore, R.N., accom- 
panied a patient from Kabul to Wash- 


YULETIDE EVENT—At the Passport Office’s Christmas Bake Sale for the benefit of D.C. and Junior Village, it was a case 
of first come, first served. Most of the 315 homebaked goods were sold within the first hour of the well-attended sale. 
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ington, returning to post after a brief 
visit with her family. 

Miss Dorothy Luketich, R.N., con- 
tract nurse in Mexico City, visited the 
Medical Division on December 4. 

Dr. Walter J. Mueller, Dean of the 
Center for Area and Country Studies 
at the Foreign Service Institute, lec- 
tured at the Defense Intelligence 
School on December 3 on the topic, 
“Formulation of U.S. Foreign Policy.” 

Frank Ralph Golino, Chairman of 
the Near East and North Africa Area 
Studies Program, FSI, attended the 
Conference of the Academy of Politi- 
cal Science on “Soviet-American Ri- 
valry in the Middle East,” held at 
Columbia University, December 13 
and 14. 

Dr. John S. Thomson, Chairman, 
Southeast Asia Area Studies Pro- 
gram, FSI, lectured at the Defense 
Intelligence School, November 25, 
on “A Strategic Survey of Southeast 
Asia.” 

New employees at FSI included: 

Carol Coakley, Clerk-Typist, Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy; Jeannette 
Koch, Training Officer, Viet-Nam 
Training Center; Susie Powell, Clerk- 
Typist, Office of Management; Bonnie 
Woydziak, Personnel Assistant, Office 
of Management; and Language In- 
structors Nguyen Thi Kim-Dung, Vi- 
etnamese; Takeo Miyauchi, Japanese; 
and Ly Thi Nga, Vietnamese. 

Gordon H. Mattison, Deputy Co- 
ordinator, National Interdepartmental 
Seminar, received a Superior Honor 
Award on December 14. 


Economic Affairs 


Julius L. Katz, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Resources 
and Food Policy, served as the U.S. 
Representative to the Coffee Council 
meeting, held in London, December 
9-13. Also serving as members of the 
U.S. Delegation were Charles York, 
of the Tropical Products Division, 
and Sheldon Hochberg, of the Legal 
Adviser’s Office. 

Fred H. Sanderson, Director of the 
Office of Food Policy and Programs, 
represented the United States as dele- 
gate to the Second Session of the 
Food Aid Committee, established un- 
der the International Grains Arrange- 
ment, held in London, November 21 
and 22. He also served as Alternate 
Delegate to the International Wheat 
Council, November 18-21. 

Two officers have reported - for 
duty as International Economists- 

ity Policy with the Office of 
Fuels and Energy. They are Archie 
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CONGRATULATIONS!—Dr. Edward D. 
Re, Assistant Secretary for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, CU, right, re- 
cently presented James G. Hoofnagle, 
Executive Director, CU, with a 35-year 
Length of Service Award—5 in CU. 


M. Bolster and Warren Clark, Jr., 
both of whom recently completed the 
FSI Economics Course. Mr. Bolster 
was formerly with INR/RNA and 
Mr. Clark was Economic Officer at 
Luxembourg. 

Richard T. Black, of the Office of 
Telecommunications, participated in 
negotiations leading to the signing of 
a bilateral agreement with Mexico on 
standard band radio broadcasting, 
held in Mexico City on December 11. 

Major James G. Cole, USAF, en- 
tered on duty in the Office of Tele- 
communications in November under 
the State-Defense Exchange Program. 

Howard L. Worthington, Director 
of the Office of International Trade, 
spoke before the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, December 10, on the subject, 
“The Outlook for Farm Exports.” 

Melvin Sinn, Chief of the Trade 
Agreements Division, was a member 
of the U.S. Delegation to the GATT 
Working Party on Border Taxes that 
convened prior to the 25th Session of 
GATT, and also of the special team 
headed by Ambassador Philip Trezise 
that held bilateral consultations with 
a Japanese Delegation in Geneva, 
November 20-22. 

Martin Y. Hirabayashi, Chief of 
the Special Trade Activities and 
Commercial Treaties Division, at- 
tended a meeting of the Standards 
Committee of the American Society 
for Testing and Materials (ASTM), 
held in Philadelphia on November 
12, to present the views of the United 
States Government on the ASTM- 
proposed changes in making require- 
ments for certain steel products. 

Ralph H. Graner, formerly Assis- 
tant mmercial Officer at Hong 








Kong, has entered on duty as Inter- 
national Economist-Trade with the 
General Commercial Policy Division. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Edward Re, 
who has since resigned, spoke at the 
Round-Table of the Whole on “Legal 
Education and the Developing Coun- 
tries” at the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Law Schools 
at New Orleans, December 28. 

Mrs. Katie Louchheim, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, served as a mem- 
ber of the committee of judges for 
the annual Lane Bryant Awards, 
which were announced at a luncheon, 
December 5, at the Shoreham Hotel. 
Two awards, which were established 
in 1948, are made to an individual 
and to an organization for outstand- 
ing voluntary community service. 

Dr. Jacob Canter, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary, spoke at a ceremony 
at Temple University in Philadelphia, 
December 10, where an announce- 
ment was made that the Zagreb Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra would be in resi- 
dence for six weeks at the University 
as part of its 1969 Music Festival 
and Institute. This is believed to be 
the first such arrangement in this 


country for a foreign symphony 
orchestra. 
The Special Programs Division 


hosted a conference, December 12 
and 13, for directors of foreign stu- 
dent orientation centers. Such centers 
are conducted under contract with 
the Institute of International Edu- 
cation for Department grantees under 
the Fulbright-Hays Program at the 
Universities of Arizona, Bucknell, 
Hawaii, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan 
State, Minnesota and Texas. Direc- 
tors also attended from university- 
supported centers, including Stanford, 
lowa State, and St. Louis Universities, 
which serve both Department- 
sponsored and privately-sponsored 
grantees. 

Julian L. Nugent, Director of the 
Office of Inter-American Programs 
since 1966, has retired from the 
Foreign Service. He had served pre- 
viously at various posts in Latin 
America and in the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. He was succeeded 
by Donald B. Cook, who most re- 
cently was CU Senior Program 
Adviser. 2 

John Esterline, Director of the 
Office of East Asian and Pacific Pro- 
grams (CU/EA), recently held 
meetings with Dr. John W. Hall, of 
Yale University, and James Stewart, 





NORFOLK, VA.—FSO John H. Holdridge, left, and Ambassador G. McMurtrie 


Godley are shown on the bridge of the cruiser USS Springfield, flagship of 
the NATO Striking Forces. In Norfolk, they spoke at the Foreign Policy Con- 
ference sponsored by the Department and the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce. 


Executive Secretary of the Japan So- 
ciety, on the implementation of rec- 
ommendations of the Fourth Japan- 
U.S. Conference on Cultural and 
Educational Interchange, which was 
held in Washington last spring. 

James H. McFarland, Jr., Deputy 
Director of CU/EA, left in late De- 
cember for Southeast Asia as Escort 
Officer with the Junior Wells Rhythm 
and Blues Band, which is on tour 
under the Cultural Presentations pro- 
gram. The band was scheduled to 
perform in Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, 
Bangkok, Taipei and Manila. 

The 15th Asian Pacific Student 
Leader Group visited the Depart- 
ment on December 4 for discussions 
with Officers and Country 
Directors. Dr. Re welcomed the 
group and Alfred leSesne Jenkins, of 
the National Security Council, and 
Robert Barnett, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, chaired group discussions on 
American domestic and foreign policy. 

In early December, Program Offi- 
cers and Country Directors of EA 
and CU/EA discussed cultural and 
educational exchanges and programs 
with the Minister of Education of 
Viet-Nam, Professor Le Minh Tri, 
and with the Secretary-General of 
the Royal Lao Government, Pheng 
Norindr. 


Intelligence and Research 


George C. Denney, Jr., Deputy Di- 
rector of INR, traveled to New York 
City to attend study panel meetings 
on China and International Order 
and Self-determination, held Decem- 
ber 7 and 14, respectively, and spon- 
sored by the American Society of 
International Law. 

Helmut Sonnefeldt, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe (RSE), 
met with Columbia University Rus- 
sian Institute members to discuss 
trends in Soviet political theory. He 
also attended a student conference 
on United States affairs at the U‘S. 
Military Academy, West Point, New 
York, and participated in a confer- 
ence on Czechoslovakia at New York 
University. He also lectured on Soviet 
affairs at the Inter-American Defense 
College, and participated in a panel 
on communism at the Department’s 
Conference for Student Government 
Associations. 

Kenneth A. Kerst, Deputy Director 
of RSE, participated in a briefing 
arranged by NEA for a group of oil 
company executives, speaking on So- 
viet Near East policy. 

Benjamin M. Zook, of RSE, was 
INR’s representative tothe joint U.S.- 
Canadian annual conference on stra- 





tegic affairs, held at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, in December. 

Edward L. Killham, of RSE, spoke 
to the Lions Club of Langley Park, 
Maryland, on U.S.-Soviet relations. 
He also participated in a meeting of 
the American Academy of Political 
Science at Columbia University on 
“Soviet-U.S. Rivalry in the Middle 
East.” 

Milton Kovner, of RSE, partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on foreign 
aid at the International Development 
Conference in Washington. 

Robert Baraz, of RSE, attended an 
ACDA conference on disarmament at 
the Stanford Research Institute in Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 

Dexter Anderson, formerly assign- 
ed to Yaounde, has reported for duty 
in RSE’s USSR Division. 

RSE’s participation was recognized 
in the Department’s Superior Honor 
Award to the Czechoslovak Task 
Force. 

David E. Mark, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Western Europe (REU), recently 
spoke on U.S.-Soviet Relations and 
on developments in Eastern Europe 
before a number of college groups 
and foreign relations committees in 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Wy- 
oming and Colorado. 

. Anton W. De Porte, Chief of 
REU’s Western and Southern Europe 
Division, recently addressed a semi- 
nar at the University of Pennsylvania 
on problems of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. 

Granville S. Austin, Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Near East and South Asia (RNA), 
attended the Nuclear Weapons Ori- 
entation Course at Sandia, New 
Mexico. 

Harold Glidden, of RNA, lectured 
on “Islam” at the Defense Intelli- 
gence School. 

G. Etzel Pearcy, the Geographer, 
chaired a seminar on _ Strategic 
Waterways of the World at the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces. 

E. Raymond Platig, Director of 
the Office of External Research 
(XR), spoke at FSI about XR pro- 
grams to 20 young foreign diplomats 
who are studying in Washington un- 
der the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the School for Ad- 
vanced international Studies, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Mr. Platig and William J. Trainor, 
Jr., XR, attended the Department of 
Defense Computer Institute’s senior 
executive course. 

Mr. Trainor attended a seminar at 
the Center for Advanced Studies in 
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Science Technology where Jean 
Jacques Solomon spoke on science 
policy trends in Western Europe. 

Daniel Fendrick, Deputy Director 
of XR, attended a Science Informa- 
tion Exchange (SIE) advisory board 
meeting which reviewed SIE’s fund- 
ing situation. 

Jean B. Dulaney, of XR, attended 
a conference on “Captured German 
and Related Records,” held at the 
National Archives. 

Myrtle E. Thorne, of XR, attend- 
ed a two-day workshop of the South- 
east Asian Development Advisory 
Group (SEADAG) Political Develop- 
ment Seminar at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences in Palo Alto. 

In a plenary meeting chaired by 
Deputy Director Denney, the Foreign 
Area Research Coordination Grou 
(FAR) heard William Marvel, Presi- 
dent of Education and World Affairs, 
on the funding crisis in international 
studies and discussed possible ad- 
vances by FAR in its contract re- 
search ony og 

The FAR Africa Subcommittee 
met on December 10, chaired by 
Robert Baum, Deputy Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Africa. The meeting was held to dis- 
cuss Government-sponsored research 
on Africa in relation to needs and 
actual performance over the last 
year. 
John H. Holdridge has been desig- 
nated Director of the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for East Asia 
and Pacific (REA). Mr. Holdridge 
was formerly REA Deputy Director. 

Mr. Holdridge addressed the 
World Affairs Conference, San Di- 
ego, California, and the World Af- 
fairs Council of the San Francisco 
Bay Area on the Cultural Revolution 
in Communist China. He also lec- 
tured at a meeting of the World Af- 
fairs Council of Pittsburgh Area, 
sponsored by the Georgetown Uni- 
versity’s Center for Strategic Studies. 
In addition, Mr. Holdridge partici- 


pated in the Norfolk Regional For- - 


cign Policy Conferences, co-sponsor- 
by the Norfolk Chamber of Com- 
merce and three colleges in the 
Norfolk area. 

Lindsey Grant, Chief of REA’s 
Asian Communist Affairs Division, 
participated in a series of panels on 
Communist China at the Army War 
College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Curtis Kamman, of REA, lectured 
to students of the National Industrial 
War College, Fort McNair, on Sino- 
Soviet Relations. 





John M. Farrior, Deputy Director 
of REA, lectured on U.S. relations 
with East Asia at the Defense Intel- 
ligence School. 

REA Officers with speaking en- 
gagements at FSI recently included 
Edna Hubbert, the Philippines; Carl 
Taylor, Burma; Albert Moscotti, In- 
donesia; Richard Smyser, North Viet- 
Nam; and Ronald Myers, Korea. 
Richard Teare addressed CORDS 
students at FSI’s Viet-Nam Training 
Course. 

Robert Maxim has entered on duty 
in REA. He was formerly assigned to 
Abidjan. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco 
addressed the Columbia University 
International Fellows on November 
22 in the Department. On December 
10, he spoke before the San Fran- 
cisco World Affairs Council, and on 
the following day he was a speaker 
at the Department’s regional Foreign 
Policy Conference in San Diego. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Ward 
Allen headed the U.S. Delegation to 
the 10th Session of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization’s Latin 


American Regional Conference in 
Kingston, Jamaica, December 2-13. 
Leighton van Nort, Chief of the 
Division of United Nations Economic 
Affairs, Office of International Eco- 








nomic and Social Affairs (OES), was 
a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the 21st session of the Council and 
the 4th Extraerdinary Session of the 
Assembly of the International Mari- 
time Consultative Organization, held 
in London, November 25-29. 

Kenneth Guenther, Economic Di- 
vision, OES, was a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the 10th session 
of the FAO Latin American Regional 
Conference in Kingston. 

Samuel S. H. Lee, OES, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the 15th General Conference of 
UNESCO, which met in Paris from 
October 15 to November 20. 

Miss Blanche Bernstein, OES, has 
resigned from the Department to join 
the New School for Social Research 
in New York City. 

John Gravely, a Foreign Service 
Staff Officer, was temporarily as- 
signed to the Economic Division of 
OES during December. 

The Annual IO Awards Ceremony 
was held December 13. Assistant 
Secretary Sisco presented awards to 
the following employees: 

Distinguished Honor Award — 
Rachel Nason, OES (previously pre- 
sented by Secretary Rusk at the 
Department Awards Ceremony). 

Superior Honor Award — Betty- 
Jane Jones, UNP, and Donald H. 
Toussaint, USUN. 

Meritorious Honor Award — Ed- 
ward B. Persons and Helen Dough- 


TOKYO—Thomas H. Murfin, left, Consul General, presents gold watches to Shigeru 
Sawara, center, and Kazumi Ishii. As former crew members of the Igaharu Maru, 
they took part in the heroic rescue of two American seamen—Gordon L. Campbell 
and Lewis E. Gray—in the North Pacific in 1967. A third crew member, Masao 
Tanabe, also took part in the rescue, but was unable to be present. At the time, 
he was sailing aboard the 12,600-ton Igaharu Maru. 
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DEPARTMENT DISPLAY—The National Council for the Social Studies recently held 


its 48th annual convention in Washington. Manning the Department's exhibit 
booth were, from the left, Eugene Bowden and Robert E. Sowell of the Distribu- 
tion Control Division of the Office of Media Services, Bureau of Public Affairs. 
Mr. Sowell was in charge of the Department's convention project. 


erty, OES; John E. Jackson, IR; 
Margaret E. Thorsen, HRY; and 
Richard E. Johnson, USUN. 

Quality Step Increases — Teresa 
Beach, 10; Virginia Siler, OES; and 
Paul Block, USUN. 

Cash Performance Awards—Mar- 
garet E. Thorsen, HRY, $200, and 
Communications Section, USUN, 
$100 to each person. 

Length of Service Awards were 
presented at that time to the follow- 
ing: 

35 years—Henry Allen, OIC. 

30 years—James P. McDonald, 
OIC. 

25 years—Nathan Pelcovits, IO; 
Rachel Nason, OES; Virginia Siler, 
OES; Betty Reaves, OIA; and John 
Jackson, IR. 

20 years—Dorothy Thomas, IO; 
Byron Manful!l, OES; Evelyn Kiel, 
OIA; Colgate Prentice, OIA; Ray- 
mond Barrett, OIC; and Randolph 
Coyle, IV, OIC. 

10 years—Francis Guilbert, IO; 
Samuel Péale, UNP; Sidney Fried- 
land, OES; Theodore Nelson, OES; 
John Washburn, OES; and Carey 
Moss, OIC. 

At the same ceremony, a Certi- 
ficate of Achievement for Outstand- 
ing Service in the 1969 Combined 
Federal Campaign was presented to 
IO for having reached 118.7 percent 


of its quota. It was accepted by Wil- 
liam Denning, IR, Chairman of the 
10 campaign, on behalf of himself 
and the other IO Keymen, who were 
Doris Austin and Harry Stein, 10; 
Charles Higginson, UNP; Paul 
Byrnes and Helen Dougherty, OES; 
Richard Hennes, OIA; Irene Scher 
and Walter Vance Hall, OIC; and 
Charles Mayberry, IR. 

Award Certificates were also pre- 
sented to the following employees 
in recognition of their participation 
in the 1968 Savings Bond Campaign: 

Francis Donnelly, 10, Chairman; 
Herbert Mackey, 10; Thomas J. 
Carolan, UNP; Daryl Dally and Helen 
E. Dougherty, OES; Elizabeth B. 
Watts, OIA; Raymond Barrett, OIC; 
and Charles Mayberry, IR. 


Public Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Char- 
lotte Moton Hubbard, and several 
other Bureau staff members, partici- 
pated in the Regional Foreign Policy 
Conference held at San Diego on 
December 11. Attended by 750 peo- 
ple, the conference was co-sponsored 
by the newly-formed San Diego 
World Affairs Council, assisted by 
personnel from the local Chamber of 
Commerce and the Tourist Bureau. 

On December 6, Dr. William 


Franklin, Director of the Historical 
Office, spoke to graduate students 
at the University of Connecticut on 
“Problems of Archival Research.” 

Melvin Briscoe, Distribution Con- 
trol Division, Office of Media Serv- 
ices, recently completed a five-day 
course offered by the Civil Service 
Commission entitled “Introduction to 
Supervision.” 

Miss Helene O’Shaughnessy left 
the Bureau on November 14 to begin 
a tour of duty as secretary to the 
Deputy Chief of Mission at Dublin. 
She had been serving as a secretary 
in the office of Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary John R. O’Brien. 

Miss Josephine Gallagher, formerly 
of the National Review, joined the 
staff of the Director of the Office of 
Policy Guidance on December 2. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Miss Barbara M. Watson, Adminis- 
trator of SCA, participated.in a re- 
tirement ceremony on December 16 
in the Office of Special Consular Ser- 
vices (SCS). Honored were Philbert 
Deyman, Leputy Director of SCS, 
who retired after 35 years of Govern- 
ment service, and John Richards, Sr., 
who has completed 27 years of ser- 
vice. Mr. Deyman plans to remain in 
the Washington area, while Mr. Rich- 
ards will reside in Arizona. 

Clarence J. McIntosh, formerly as- 
signed to Saint John, New Brunswick, 
has replaced Mr. Deyman in SCS. 

Joseph N. Greene, Jr., became 
Deputy Administrator of SCA on No- 
vember 25. He then traveled to the 
Southern and Midwestern United 
States under the aegis of the Council 
on Foreign Relations of New York 
City. He visited Birmingham, Tulsa, 
Wichita and Louisville, speaking be- 
fore the Committees on Foreign Re- 
lations in those cities on the subject 
of “India: Problems and Opportuni- 
ties for the United States.” 

Harry J. Wetzork was named on 
November 25 as Director of the SCA 
Executive Office. Other new appoin- 
tees to that office are Larry Lyman, 
formerly of Budget Planning and 
Presentation, and Ronald Somerville, 
previously with the Administrative 
Support Division, Office of Opera- 
tions. 

Hugh N. Whitaker, Special Assis- 
tant to the Administrator, was hon- 
ored at a luncheon held in the De- 
partment’s Martin Van Buren Room 
on December 20. He is retiring after 
28 years of Government service. 

Jeffrey E. Silver, Staff Assistant in 
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the Office of the Administrator, de- 
rted for his new assignment with 
the Political Section of the Embassy 





the Department of Labor in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, regarding “Labor 
Certificate Factors in Immigration.” 





Group Award was accepted by 
Arthur E. Pardee, Jr., Executive Di- 
rector, on behalf of the Scientific At- 





, at London. He has been replaced in On December 19, Miss Harper at- tachés. Linda T. Grier, Secretary, 

- SCA by Mrs. Gertrude Williamson, tended a similar meeting of local Office of the Director, was presented 

y- formerly of the Bureau of Educational representatives of the District of Co- a Meritorious Honor Award at the 

y and Cultural Affairs. lumbia, Maryland and Virginia State same ceremony. The granting of the 

e Each year the Passport Office staff Employment Services held in Wash- awards was previously announced at 

0 has promoted projects to raise funds ington, D.C. the annual Department Awards Cere- 
for D.C. and Junior Village. This Mrs. Eleanor J. Perry, secretary mony on December 5. ie 

ft year, on December 12, the Passport to the Director of the Visa Office, and Mr. Zook and Nelson F. Sievering, 

in Office sponsored a bake sale in their Mrs. Guida A. Evans completed three Jr., Deputy Director of the Office of 

1e offices as a Christmas benefit for weeks of temporary duty with the Atomic Energy Affairs, participated 

n. D.C. and Junior Village. ned by U.S. Mission to the United Nations in the U.S.-United Kingdom-Canadi- 

ry Miss Frances G. Knight, Director of in New York. an Nuclear Safeguards talks, held in 

¢- the Passport Office, the sale grossed Joe Radford, Guayaquil; Allan F. Ottawa, December 2-4. ' 
$500, $25 of which was a donation McLean, Jr., and Hilary J. Cunning- _—‘ William H. Taft, Ill, General Sci- 

ly from State Department Post No. 68 ham, Santo Domingo; and Michele entific Affairs, attended the Princeton 

e of the American Legion. M. Bova, who is transferring from University Seminar on Technological 

of New personnel in the Passport Of- Madrid to Lima, were among per- Gap and Trade Problems, December 
fice are Miss Sallie R. Durham and sonnel visiting the Visa Office for a 1. Kell John K 
Mrs. Ruby Thomas, both in the Ad- consultation. Wachaes end Adiiia we, maaan’ 
ministrative Division, and Mrs. Jo | George R. Irminger, of the VO a ded = A aoe ers — 
anne Sanford, Foreign Operations Field rations Division, has de- ia sae pie so age vegell- 
Division. parted for his new assignment to “© ea Scien tea di D. sed 

s- The following Foreign Service Offi- Zurich. Texas, December 2631. 

e- cers consulted recently with Foreign Oswald H. Ganley General Scien- 

: org a a = International Scientific tific Affairs, visited Romania and 

: picton, who is tansiermng trom : : Yugoslavia during December to dis- 

nt Jerusalem to Jordan; Thane A. Kuhl- and Technological Affairs cuss scientific sabes with U.S. 

S, man, Liverpool; Thomas A. Kelly, Herman Pollack, Director of Inter- Mission and foreign officials. 

n- Munich; Robert A. Bishton, Saigon; national Scientific and Technological Frank G. Siscoe and Garrett H. 

res and James E. Hoofnagle, transferring Affairs, presented Superior Honor Soulen retired from the Foreign Ser- 

T- from the Department to Dublin. Awards on December 19 to Donovan vice. 

in Miss Elizabeth J. Harper, Deputy Q. Zook, Director, Office of Atomic Ray W. Mayhew returned to the 

h- Chief of ‘the Regulations and Legisla- Energy Affairs, and Herman I. National Science Foundation after 
tion Division, Visa Office (VO), par- Chinn, Office of General Scientific completing a year with the Depart- 

S- ticipated in a meeting of state and Affairs, both cited for outstanding ment under the Scientific and Tech- 

k, local Employment Service officials of achievement. A Superior Honor nological Exchange Program. 
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x. «COMPUTER VIEW—In an effort to acquaint senior tal officers with the copabilities and significance of the 






ym computer, International Scientific and Technological Affairs has arranged for a series of briefings at the IBM Presenta- 
ter tion Center in Washington. Shown at a recent briefing are, from the left: James Bradley, IBM; Parker T. Hart, NEA; Philip 

8. Heymann, U; Ward P. Allen, 10; Philip J. Farley, G/PM; Leonard C. Meeker, L; Maurice J. Williams, AA/NESA; Stuart 
in W. Rockwell, NEA; Winthrop G. Brown, EA; Manlio F. DeAngelis, A/DSM; Oswald H. Ganley, SCI; and Frederick Irving, O/O. 
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PERSONNEL /Foreign Service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Bloom, Bernard M., Vientiane 
Bray, William H., Jr., IGA 
Combs, Wayne L., 0/SY/! 
Craft, Cecil R., Nicosia 
Cunninghame, Donna H., ARA 
Dawkins, Naomi S., Berlin 
Farrell, Sylvester L., Lagos 
Firment, Conrad M., Dept. 
Forrester, Martin C., Caracas 
Foy, Edward J., Jr., Nairobi 
Gallagher, Josephine, P/PG 
Garabedian, Dorothy V., Montevideo 
Gunther, Jean, 10/UNP 
Haid, Nancy Anne, Lima 
Hannon, Barbara J., Kabul 
Hartwick, Daniel E., Manila 
Harvey, Gordon E., O/SY/! 
Hulse, Granvy! G., Jr., London 
Kirsch, Joyce Ann, GCP 
Klein, Philip A., Kampala 
Komer, Robert W., Ankara 
Kulstad, George A. Port-au-Prince 
Laemmerzahi, Arthur J., Frankfurt 
Lannon, James Woodward, 0/SY/! 
Lemoine, Richard E., Kathmandu 
Majewski, Betty Anne, Lima 
Martinez, Gloria J., Asuncion 
Meiggs, Dana C., Saigon 
Moros, Raymond B., Lagos 
Nixon, Arthru B., Ill, Quito 
Normandy, Eugene C., Monrovia 
Novello, Angela M., nhagen 
Pardee, Arthur E., Jr., SCI 
Pasis, Sonia, Copenhagen 
Puckett, Kathryn L., Milan 
Ray, Bonnie B., AF/NE 
Robinson, Linda B., Monrovia 
Rynex, Phyllis M., Vienna 
Ryno, Brooks, Bangkok 
Schmidt, Barbara D., Monrovia 
Severance, Roger D., Tokyo 
Sha Thomas J., Manila 
Smith, Daniel Fay, Managua 
Soinzeff, Henry Amman 
Spraggins, Henry é. Jr., Kinshasa 
Stamps, Pamela Ellen, Caracas 
Starr, Robert |., Saigon 
Stumpp, Larry M., Lubumbashi 
Sura, ~;~~ 0/0C/OP 
Thornton, Warren R., 0/OC/E 
Toulotte, Albert F., Port-au-Prince 
Tyler, Terrance A., Mogadiscio 
aight, James W., Frankfurt 
Watkins, Shirl O/SCA/PPT 
Wieczorek, Lottie, San Jose 


TRANSFERS 


Aitken, Robert D., Dakar to Dept. 
Antoni, Mary Jeanne, Asuncion to Taipei 
Arbo, Elwood S., Nicosia to Dept. 
Babin, Anthony J., Jr., Lahore to Aden 
Barbieri, G., it. to Mexico, D.F. 
Beaver, Joseph T., Jr., it. to Mexicali 
Becker, eee Pa 
ma V., New i to Sydney 

Beller, Catherine M., Tehran to O/FSI 
Bem, Barry L., Guatemala City to Lisbon 
Benoit, A., Dept. to Ottawa 

Do ss E., Nuevo Laredo to 

Managua 


om. Barbara J., Saigon to Port-au- 
ince 

Blust, Merwin C., Bucharest to O/SY/T 
Booth, Ernest W., London to 0/OC/P 


em, Ola M., Montevideo to Buenos 
ires 
Bream, Gray, Geneva to 10/EX 
Brenner, Marvin E., Calcutta to Manila 
Britton, Howard J., Jr., Rome to Dept. 
Broccoli, Dominic A., Tokyo to Rangoon 
Bromell, William B., Cairo to Dept. 
Brooks, Barbara A., Paris to Kinshasa 
Brooks, Maurice L., Dusseldorf to O/ SOAP 
Brownell, Josiah H., Toyko to Caracas 
Bruns, William H., Naha to Singapore 
Burke, Garrett C., Lima to SCA/VO 
Burson, Weldon D., Windsor to Caracas 
Caldwell, Robt. W., Madras to P/PS 
Callen, Margaret A., Vienna to Santiago 
Canning, Harold E., Moscow to O/MA 
Carapel, Ribella A., Colombo to Lagos 
Carnes, Marylu, Luxembourg City to 
Buenos Aires 
Cavallaro, John F., Helsinki to Helsinki 
Cayer, Robert Henry, Kingston to Naples 
Chadbourn, Philip H., Jr., Nice to 
Marseille 
Ciola, Norma V., Montreal to 0/SP 
Clairmont, Conrad S., Lagos to Dept. 
Clark, Marjorie W., Manila to Brussels 
Claxton, Gerald L., Dept. to Amman 
Cloninger, Jack M., Dept. to Colombo 
Cohen, Lewis !., Dept. to Abidjan 
Conard, Mary F., Abidjan to AF/CW 
Conlon, Thomas F., Saigon to Nice 
Cooley, Laura G., San Jose to Dept. 
Cooper, Allen, Panama City to Guatemala 
Cooper, Franklin F., La Paz to Dept. 
Corey, James Brian, Ankara to Cotonou 
Correri, Louis J., London to 0/OC/OP 
ee Jeff, Il, Tunis to Dept. 
Crehan, Richard F., Dept. to Naples 
Cunningham, Hilary J., Santo Domingo to 
Lusaka 
Curtis, Olga M., Dept. to Calgary 
Dadam, Mary, Tunis to Addis Ababa 
Daley, Roger J., Lagos to Durban 
Damm, Robert Lee, Kathmandu to La Paz 
Day, Frank E., Accra to 0/OC/T 
De Cay, Edward B., Conakry to Accra 
oon. Thomas A., Adelaide to Hong 
ong 
Denham, Bonnie E., Montevideo to Dept. 
Desseau, Catherine M., Dept. to Canberra 
Dewi ansley Jean, Paris to Kinshasa 
Dick, Catherine E., Dept. to Kathmandu 
Diefenbach, Dale Alan, Medan to EA 
Dietz, Claudette Lou, Seoul to Djakarta 
Dodson, Jerry L., Saigon to David 
Domingo, Frances, Nicosia to Saigon 
Doughty, Lynn 0., Beirut to Accra 
Dovell, Georgia L., Kuwait City to Saigon 
Duda, Deborah, Santo Domingo to 
Santiago 
Ellis, John R., Mexico City, D.F. to 
O/SY/SAS 
Elsen, Mary B., Copenhagen to Rio de 
Janeiro . ‘ 
Engelkens, Merle E., Paris to EUR 
Ettridge, Constance E., Vientiane to Dept. 
Evanson, Shirley A., Kampala to Copen- 


n 
aie, Mary A., Dept. to Lima 
Foulon, Robert C., Bangkok to G/PM/DOD 
Fowler, Virginia R., Ottawa to Santo 


eg ; 

Frazen, Theodore T., Brasilia to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Frazee, Wade W., Jr., Addis Ababa to Dept. 

French, Carl L., Kathmandu to Dept. 

Fuller, Donald L., Kabul to London 


Garrett, Earl Norbert, i111, Lahore to Dept. 


— Marian F., Belgrade to San Salva- 


Sees. Louis A., Moscow to Hong 

ong 

Gilbertson, Jean A., Djakarta to Rome 

Gilman, Naomi M., Oslo to London 

Ginnold, Richard E., Rio de Janeiro to 
Bogota 

Giraldi, Clara T., Beirut to La Paz 

Gittins, Carol W., Montevideo to San 
Salvador 

Graham, John R., San Salvador to O/ SOAP 

Grant, Douglas M., Colombo to Dakar 

Green, Donald A., Tunis to Dept. 

Greene, Harris C., Athens to Dept. 

Greer, Mary F., Manila to O/PE 

Guadagno, Michael J., Istanbul to Manila 

Gutensohn, Philip D., Bamako to Bangkok 

Hall, Robert J., NATO, Brussels to Moscow 

Hancock, Robert A., Dept. to USUN 

Hannah, William Joseph, Panama City to 
Tehran 

Harman, Sally L., Quito to Naples 

Haythorn, Richard Ross, Bangkok to Dept. 

Headrick, William A., Buenos Aires to 
Moscow 

Helm, William R., Paris to Manila 

— J. William, Port-of-Spain to Vera 

ruz 

Hewitt, Warren E., Dept. to L 

Hile, Richard C., Seoul to Dept. 

Holm, Arvid G., Montreal to Melbourne 

Hoofnagie, James E., Dept. to Dublin 

Houston, Robert B., Jr., Vancouver to 


NS 
Howison, John M., Dept. to Monrovia 
Hunger, Jeanne E., Istanbul to Rome 
Hurst, Elmer F., Dept. to Taipei 
Hyde, Jane R., Paris to Bangkok 
ikegami, Russell M., Accra to Taipei 
Irminger, George R., Dept. to Zurich 
ivanchukov, Naran Sansha, Taichung to 


pt. 

Jackson, Robert J., Kathmandu to Bamako 

Jackson, Thomas J., Athens to Dept. 

Johnson, Dolly Ann, Rangoon to O/MCP 

Judd, Howard J., Tehran to Bujumbura 

Judkins, Newell K., Cochabamba to Dept. 

Jurecky, John P., Munich to O/FSI 

Kahane, Richard A., Paris to Conakry 

Keil, Rodolfo F., Lagos to Paris 

Kempf, Judith M., Rio de Janeiro to 
Brasilia 

Kennedy, John N., Paris to Saigon 

a Elaine G., Santo Domingo to 


/ 
King, Billie J., Warsaw to Djakarta 
King, John F., Maracaibo to E/!S 
Kin , Jacque D., Bangui to Oslo 
Kinsey, Ina Jean, Guatemala City to 
O/OPR/FSD 
Klingman, Michael D., Pretoria to Dept. 
Klotzbach, Lester W., Jidda to Kingston 
Knickerbocker, James F., Jr., Tabriz to 
0/SOAP 
Knowles, John F., Wellington to Naha 
Koch, Jeanette A., Saigon to EA ; 
Koehnke, James F., Caracas to Monrovia 
Koranda, Mary Jo, Ankara to Dept. 
Kovach, Marjorie S. Bombay to Rawal- 


indi 
Kunz, Chris, Beirut to NEA 
Donald B., Zurich to Dept. 
H., Sydney to Saigon 
M. Kathleen, Ouagadougou to 
Pretoria 


Lee, Elder A, Dep. to Dakar 

— C., Buenos Aires to Mex- 
ico, D.F. 

Leitzell, Terry Lee, Dept. to Bombay 

Leonard, James B., Dept. to Bonn 

Loehr, Larrie D., Mexico to Tripoli 

Loff, Kenneth A., Monrovia to Stockholm 

a, Kenneth, Dept. to Jerusalem 

Love, Mortimer C., Kabul to Dept. 
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Lukso, Katharine J., Seville to AFI/! 
Maclean, William P., Buenos Aires to 


La Paz 
Maffei, = E., Stuttgart to NATO, 


Brussels 
Manhart, Rita A. Brasilia to Dept. 
Markowitz, Melvin, Yaounde to Ouaga- 


dougou 
Marsh, Joel Evan, Surabaya to S/S-O 
Matthews, Sylvia Anne, Valetta to Vienna 
Maxim, Robert M., Abidjan to REA/AC 
McCallister, Marvin A. Georgetown to 


Saigon 

McEldowney, Arthur R., Tehran to Dept. 

McAuliffe, Eugene V., Dept. to Madrid 

McCord, Vermelle V., Dacca to Mexico, 
F. 


DF. 

McCutcheon, William L., Paris to Rangoon 

McDonald, Ruth E., Kobe-Osaka to 
O/SY/ET 

Mcintosh, Clarence J., Saint John to 
0/SCA/SCS 

McManus, Richard W., Frankfurt to 
0/OC/P : 

McMeans, David, Saigon to EA/VN 

Medich, Joseph M., ged to Dept. 

Mickens, Andrew J., Jr., Santo Domingo to 


Yaounde 

Miller, Albert R., Sao Paulo to Lourenco 
Marques 

Miller, John H., Ouagadougou to Jerusa- 


lem 

Miller, Robert H., Dept. to Paris 

Mills, Asbury E., Dept. to Brussels 

Milton, Richard H., Mexico City, D.F. to 
Medellin 

Misch, Franz H., Dept. to EUR/SES 

Mitchell, James C., Athens to Dept. 

Mitchell, James C., Nicosia to Athens 

Moff, Dorothy J., Thessaloniki to Guaya- 
qui 

Monsen, Lucille E., Guatemala City to 
Addis Ababa 

Morimoto, Sueo, Monterrey to London 

Mosebey, William L., Jr., Khartoum to 

Mullen: ee F., Dept. to Bangkok 
uller; George ‘o Bang 

Murphy Edward &., Melbourne to 

Reu Binc 


Murray, Delmar E., Karachi to Dept. 
Murray, James J., Saigon to Lome 
Mutton, Erna Ann, Bangkok to O0/ MED 


—— Jacob M., Dept. to NATO, 
russels 


Neeley, Lee F., Bucharest to Dept. 
Nelson, Even E., Athens to IAEA, Vienna 
Nelson, Jeanne Marie, Moscow to Paris 
Nelson, Kathleen R., Khartoum to Dept. 
“tee Michael H., NATO, Brussels to 


Newnham, Edward A. Taichung to Ran- 
— Marshall Hays, Dept. to Luxem- 


Nord hoger G., Sateen to Stockholm 

John W., Jr., Manila to 0/OC/P 

O'Connor, Keith A. Beirut to Rangoon 
= Rosemary K., Rome to 


Ogden, Richard M., Bogota to RAR 
Ortiz, Juan, Santiago de los Caballeros 
to Santo Domingo 
Ortwein, Mathias J., Vienna to 0/SCA/VO 
ughnessy, Helene F., Dept. to Dublin 
oe Fe eo 
ue S., Dept. lu 
David Norman, Dept. to Manila 
Wendell C., London to Conakry 
Peck, Robert A., Nicosia to Moscow 
pela, Jone » Cali to OAS 
Penn, Earl L., Tunis to Santo Domingo 
Philli 


#2 


Robert B., Ti to T 
Summ E. Manila to Devt. 


Joseph, Jr., Ma to 
Poutsin, Semnas A” Dente Conortagen 





Preer, Elizabeth F., Kathmandu to 
CINCPAC 
Prentice, Henry W., The Hague to Seoul 
Presiaski, Mary Ellen, Paris to Lagos 
Rakow, James C., Saigon to Kathmandu 
Rauscher, oe J., Dept. to O/FSI 
Reed, Evelyn S., Taipei to EA 
Reed, James B., Kigali to Oslo 
Reinertson, John E., Dept. to Helsinki 
Repka, Florence D., Seoul to Kobe-Osaka 
Richards, Edward F., Jr., Djakarta to EA 
Rickard, Donald C., Dept. to Seoul 
Rickert, Jonathan B., Moscow to EUR/SES 
Rienstra, Sylvia J., Lusaka to Brussels 
Rives, Oris 0., Tel Aviv to NEA/EX 
Rohrbach, Edwin H., Jr., Beirut to Dept. 
Ronto, Jack W., Monterrey to London 
Root, Danny B., Lima to Ciudad Juarez 
Rothenberg, Elliot, Dept. to Saigon 
Sa - Joseph S., Rio de Janeiro to O/ 


| 
—, Raymond A., Monrovia to O/SY/ 


Schwan, ae J., Kabul to —_ 

Scott, Jacob R., Addis Ababa to Dept. 
Joan V., Buenos Aires to Guatemala 

Shackley, Theodore G., Jr., Vientiane to 


Son 

Sheldon, Lois E., Rabat to AF/N 

Shimp, Max L., Panama City to 0/OPR/ST 
Shonk, Sara E., Saigon to Guatemala 
Short, Stannard K., Port-of-Spain to Dept. 
Simpson, Daniel H., Dept. to Bujumbura 
Sinnott, Christopher V., Jr., Rio de Janeiro 


to 0/OC/T 
Smith, Albert L., Addis Ababa to Helsinki 
Smith, Norman L., Brisbane to Bangkok 
Smith, Patricia A., Boston to O0/SY/T 
Smith, Peter R., Frankfurt to 0/OC/P 
Snyder, Louise Ann, Bombay to NEA/INC 
Spear, Jeannette A., Oslo to Tehran 
Spielman, Herbert, Bangkok to O/FS! 
Stanfield, Denman, San Jose to Monterrey 
Stanley, Timothy G., Taipei to 0/OC/T 
Steichen, David J., Quito to Dept. 
Stensby, Edith A, Mexico City, D.F. to 


T igal 
Stockman, Richard L., Rio de Janeiro to 
Kinshasa 


Stoker, Wayde C., Brasilia to t. 
Stoumbelis, Hermione, Jidda to Rabat 
Stout, W., Tehran to Rome 
Tamayo, Hortencia F., Buenos Aires to 


Ankara 
Thorne, Richard Levere, Monrovia to Dept. 
Tomasso, Richard L., Manila to Dept. 
Tomezak, Donald R., Athens to Tehran 
Tsukahira, Toshio G., Fukuoka to Bangkok 
Tuberson, Raymond Cline, New Delhi to 
Nicosia 
twas, Alten oo og » ~~ 
Twohie, George Franc ran igon 
vere Laddie L., Managua to Paris 
Vathis, William P., Beirut to 0/OC/P 
Vea, Theodore H., Moscow to O/SY/T 
Velarde, Margaret E., Dept. to Bombay 
Villalon, Jose L., USUN to San Jose 
— Christopher P., Rabat to Addis 


Vucic, William J., Lagos to Paris 
Richa 


Walcome, rd 0., Nicosia to Dept. 
Wal , Marion C., Lima to Asuncion 
ay stopher Grove, Milan to EUR/ 


Watson, Ellen V., Brussels to EUR 

Weatherford, William 0., Bombay to Kabul 

Westmoreland, James 0., Nairobi to O/FS! 
J., Belgrade to O/SCA 


Wetzork, Harry igra 

Whaien, Rita, Rawalpindi to San Salvador 
Wheat, Myna B., Saigon to Dept. 
ee Geraidean, Santo Domingo to 
White, Frantes W. D., Rawalpindi to Gua- 


temala 
Whitlock, George Earl, Paris to Monrovia 


Wick, David J., Monrovia to Dept. 
Williams, Edward, Dept. to Lima 
Williams, Howard F., Meshed to Tabriz 
Williams, Mary F., Guatemala City to San 


Salvador 
Williams, Richard H., Dept. to Luanda 
Willis, Patricia A., Seoul to Dept. 
Wilson, Deanna R., Brasilia to Stockholm 
— Joseph A. B., Santiago to ARA/ 


Wisner, Arnold K., Buenos Aires to Paris 
Woellert, Donald L., Manila to 0/OC/E 
— Shirley Ann, Colombo to Stock- 


holm 
Woydziak, Bonnie S., Tokyo to O/FSI 
Zimmerman, David M., Jr., Tunis to Dept. 
Zirker, Carl R., Tunis to O0/OC/E 
Zweifel, David E., Beirut to Amman 


RETIREMENTS 


Bray, William H., Jr., IGA; Donnelly, Mary 
G., Stockholm; Higgs, Marcia N., SCA/VO; 
Kaufman, Morris, Mexico, D.F.; Levy, Elea- 
nor V., AF/EX; Lindberg, Rosemary A., 
EUR; Salert, Irving W., ARA; Schnee, Alex- 
ander, H; Smith, Henry T., Caracas; 
Stookey, Robert W., Jidda. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Adams, George K., Dept.; Agee, Philip 
B. F., Mexico, D.F.; Amos, Agnes M., O/ 
SY/EX; Arbo, Elwood S., Nicosia; Babb, 
Robert E., Nicosia; Bachner, Clair E., 
Dept.; Ball, — W., AID; Barbre, Pame- 
la J., O/SCA/PPT; Baylis, Elsie L., Vien- 
tiane; Benton, Garnette S., Trieste; Berg, 
Chery! Ann, Bonn; Blair, Robert D., Dept.; 
Cantrel, Joseph P., Dept.; Cash, Rodney J., 
0/A&CP; Cavanagh, Gwen L., J.0.P.; Chap- 
puie, Louis Edward, Guatemala; Cleve- 
land, Richard M., Monrovia; Cloninger, 
Sally Duncan, Asuncion; Colson, Henry B., 
Saigon; Congdon, Catherine G., Algiers; 
Conner, L. Grace, Paris; Conroy, Stephen 
A., Jr., Dept.; Cooper, Carol A., La Paz. 
Croker, Richard S., Mexico D.F.; Daly, 
Patricia R., Naples; Davala, James A., 
Accra; Diefenbach, Dale Alan, Medan; 
Drucker, Robert F., EUR/GER; Dworak, 
Joan A., Pretoria; Engelkens, Merle E., 
Paris; Ferrari, Marie, Rome; Fischer, Fred 
C., AID; Fi rald, Gerald G., AF/EX; 
Flint, Donna C., EA/P; Freeman, Alwyn 
V., EUR; French, Carl L. Dept. Garcia, 
—, ARA/ MGT; Garges, Wilbur L., Jr., 
ARA; Gafrison, Marlene L., Santo Do- 
mingo; Gerber, Rosalie M., Sofia; Green, 
Donald A., Tunis; Heimbach, William D., 
Mexicali; Holmes, Anna F., Dept.; Hosler, 
Susan E., Athens; Houtz, John W., Dept.; 
— Eleanor A., Tokyo; Kaul, Robert J., 


pt. 

Knapp, Daniel C., PER/PSD; Koranda, 
ary Jo, Ankara; Kroll, Gretchen S., O/ 
MCP; Kuldell, Douglas L., Dept.; Lackey, 
Charlotte E., Dept.; Laureckas, Olga R., 
NEA/EX; Lee, Helen E., Paris; Leonard, 
Maureen H., Tel Aviv; Lickliter, John W., 
Brussels; Lightfoot, Cynthia A. O/PE; 
Lillard, Joan E., EUR; Lisciotti, Rita J., 
Madrid; MacDougall, John D., Brasilia; 
Manhart, Rita A., Brasilia; Martin, Elwood 
D., Dept.; Martin, Laurie A., O/FSI; Max- 
well, David L., Lima; Mc Eldowney, Arthur 
R., Tehran; McCormick, John M., Dept.; 
McManus, Richard W., Frankfurt. 

Meyer, Gyneth Jo, Copenhagen; Miller, 
Dorothy B., Bangkok; ae i, Richard 
N., Dept; Murphy, Buster E., Sept Mu- 
solf, Lewis E., Blantyre; Nelson, Even €., 
Athens; Newland, Frank R., Lagos; Nico- 
demus, Barbara C., Mexico, D.F.; Page, 
Elden L., Dept.; Patterson, Elsie M., Mon- 








rovia; Pendleton, Hollis K., Dept.; erent 
Albert E., Dept.; Quillian, Harry 'W., 
gon; Rainey, Joanne D., The Hague; Red- 
mond, John H., Manila; Ruffin, Dandre, 
Tunis; Ryder, oe V., Jr., Port-of-Spain; 
Sanders, William B., ARA/LA; Schauer, 
r A, Monrovia; Schepps, Linda Lee, 
CA/ PPT; Schmukler, Sidney, AID; Sel- 
oe Sharon L., O/MED; Shie ds, Valeria 
M., PER/PSD. 
Shutak, John M., EA; Snell, Harold D., 
Dept. of Labor; Snyder, Barbara Roberts, 


NATO, Brussels; Springer, Paul L., Dept.; 
Stafford, Linda D., O/SCA/SCS; Teller, 
Dirck, EWT; Thomas, Kathleen M., OSA; 
Trippe, Jerry C., G/PM; Tucker, Wilfred S., 
Monrovia; Unumb, John A., Dept.; Wachen- 
dorfer, Patricia D., Rome; Wald, Virginia 
R., Moscow; Wessellhoff, Dorothy |., Kin- 
shasa; Wick, David J., Monrovia; Wilds, 
Claudia Phelps, O/FSI; Wilson, J. Robert, 
Commerce Dept.; Wright, Robert G., ARA/ 
CCA. 


PERSONNEL / Civil Service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 
John R. Patton, O/OPR/ADP. 


GS-13 
Virginia C. Duke, L/T; James H. Michel, 
L/A. 


GS-12 
Charles G. Maguire, OPR/ST/SO. 


GS-11 
Edna H. Ward, OPR/ASD. 


GS-9 
Mary L. Barry, O/SCA/PPT. 


GS-6 


Barbara M. Murphy, NEA/RA; Betty S. 
Painter, O/AU. 
GS-5 


William T. Ferrell, PER/PSA; Cherry N. 
Lindsay, RAF/W; Mary K. Ross, O/SCA/ 
PPT; Janet M. Sassano, O/FSI. 


GS-4 
Philip L. Christenson, O/OC/P; Flor- 
ence D. Fein, 0/SCA/PPT; 7 L. Mor- 
rison, 0/SCA/PPT; Lawrence J. Perry- 
man, ‘O/MED; Mary L. Poole, 0/SCA/PPT; 
Daisy D. Woods, 0/SCA/PPT. 


GS-3 
Veronica T. Green, O0/OPR/ASD. 


GS-2 
Kenneth P. Love, 0/OPR/PBR. 


GS-1 


George A. Fearwell, OC/T; Gregory B. 
emeel, O/OPR/PBR. 


WP-9 
Christine R. Andrews, OC/T; Joseph O. 
Floyd, O/OPR/PBR; James Lee Hamit, 
Jr., OC/T; Norma B. Jones, OC/T; Theo- 
dore N. Young, OC/T. 


WP-5 
Mary E. Brown, OC/T. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Adrian, Alex C., O/SNS; Branch, Sher- 

ri D., O/MED; Leonard H., 

O/OS; Brossman, Sharon R., S/S-S; 
Bucek, Patricta M., O/SNS; Cadigan, C. 

Cornelius, CU, Consultant; Carlson, Bev- 

L. O/SCA/PPT; Colson, Jessie M., 

O/ ihe Cottrelle, Jesse Stephen, OrSNS, 
, Alonzo J., O/OPR/ADP; Dement, 
e G., O/OPR/FSD; Douthit, Alisbon 
/REP; Drew, Clarence E O/OPR/ 

‘tote. Susan A., O/ By Durham, 


Abr R., O/SCA/PPT; Edelen, Cha 


M., O/OPR/ST; Fairchild, Byron, P/HO; 
Gay, Linda A., O0/SCA/PPT; Glenn, Mar- 


guerite P., ACDA; Gray, Zenobia W., 
O/OPR/GS. 
Hartnagel, Pamela J., 0O/SCA/PPT; 


Hughes, Charles, Jr., O/OPR/GS; Jones, 
Brenda J., O/A&CP; Kahn, Herman, S/P, 
Expert; Kantnski Jacqueline G., O/FSI; 
Kennedy, Marshall J., Jr., O/OPR/LS; 
Koontz, Eleanor L., O/OPR/LS; Lark, Mary 
Lou,-ACDA; Luebke, Paul T., 0/OS; Man- 
nino, Ernest N., O/OS; Martin, William H., 
O/OS; McClellan, Dorneitha H., O/A&CP; 
McCrocklin, James H., CU, Consultant; 
McGugan, Vincent M., 0/OS; Melistrom, 
James C., 0/OPR/ASD; Meyerson, Ellen 
Lou, O/OPR/ADP; Mitchell, Anthony C., 
O/SCA/PPT; Morimoto, Stella T., CU/ 
MPP; Nga Ly, Thi, O/FSI. 

Oxman, Bernard H., L/NEA; Parsons, 
Gordon €E., O/OS; Patton, John R., 
O/OPR/ ADP; Pearson, Scott, INR, Expert; 
Pease, Raiph E., O/OPR/ADP; Pernell, 
—— H., O/SCA/ PPT; Pitman, George 

a ahs ACDA; Powell, ‘Susie A., O/FSI; 
ataseloes Janice Ris O/SY/SAS; "Ramsey, 
Margaret Ann, ACDA; Reilly, Mary Eliza- 
beth, USUN; Richards, Carrol S., 0/SCA/ 
PPT; Robinson, Joseph J., Jr., INR/EX; 
Robinson, Thomas E., CU, Consultant; 
Rosen, Sheldon A., 0/OPR/ ADP; Sachs, 


Alexander, M, Consultant; Sampson, 
Charles = P/HO; Sanford, Joanne L., 
O/SCA/ PPT. 


Shafshuf, Martha Janice, O/OPR/FSD; 
Skallerup, Walter T., Jr. S, Consultant; 
Smith, ida B., O/SCA/PPT; ‘smith, Sher- 
man - Jt., O/OPR/ADP; Snyder, Maxine 
M., O/SY/EX; Thomas, nn be Laverne, 
O/SCA/ PPT; Thompson, John O/OPR/ 
FSD; Tyler, Bernard, 0/OC/P; Villa, Mary 
H., 0/ PR/ASD; Wakeman, Rudolph W., 
O/SNS; Wall, Louise H., O/SCA/PPT; 
Waller, Adrienne C., O/SNS; Washin 
Gloria E., O/OPR/ASD; Watkins, Shirley 
L., O/SCA/PPT; Watson, Margaret A, 
PER/PSD; Williams, Frank M., Jr., O/OPR/ 
FSD; Williams, Ronald M., PER/PSD. 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Allen, Carolyn M., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to CU/PDE/SP; Gravett, 
Leonard L., OPR/LR to O/SCA/SCS; Holt, 
D. Diane, Administrative and Clerical 
to O/SY/EX; Jackson, Linda L., Adminis- 
trative and Clerical Pool to CU/ECS; 
Kaplan, Joyce B., G/PM-MC to CU/PRS; 
— Ethelmae Linda, OPR/ASD to 
O/DIR; Lancaster, Carolyn L., H to G/PM; 
Miller, Ronnie |., E to O/FSI. 

Reading, Joan M., G/PM to CU/UCS; 
Reeves, Philip M., NEA to S/S; Sarsfield, 
Robert, E to 0/SNS; Smith, Ricardo D., 
S/S to INR/RAR; Van Erem, Sharon L., 
Administrative and Clerical Pool to 


PER/CMA; Wharton, William B., Chica 
PPT to O/SCA/PPT; Williams, Thomas 
SCA/VO to O/OPR/ASD. 


RETIREMENTS 


Laura B. Flippin, O/SCA/VO; Virginia @ 
Waskey, MC. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Anderson, Eleanor K., O/SCA/PPT; An- 
derson, Eugenie, USUN; Antypas, ae 
E., O/FSI; Argiropoulos, Geo M., 
EA/ACA; Arnold, Alberta, 0/S ‘A/PPT, 
Basnyat, Bunu, O/FSI; Bennett, Nientzu 
Chou, O/FSI; Berlack, Evan R., L/EUR; 
Bishop, Maul = 0/SCA/PPT; Blackburn, 
Martha J S/FW; one Carolyn T., 
O/FSI; Case, Nancy , O/FSI; Casperino, 
Ralph A., SIOPRIADE, Chase, Ernest F., 
ARA/ECP; Cochrane, Alice 6. 0/SCA/ 
PPT; Cofre, Luzmila E., O/FSI; Dawkins, 
Naomi S., ACDA; Ferri, Bonnie Ann, 
E/REP; Fleck, Lillian G., O/SCA/PPT; 
Garavito, Berardo = O/SCA/PPT; Goel, 
Sudarshan K., O/FS 

Graves cine ” Ann, E/OFP/FFD; 
Guckian, Jane M., O/SY/1; Haynes, Fran- 
ces A., USUN; Herrington, Kathleen A, 
S/CPR; Hill, Roger Lee, EX; Hilliard, 
Carolyn E., RSB/EA; Hlaing, Eugene T., 
O/FSI; Iqbal, Lubna F., O/FSI; Jackson, 
Frances E., SCI; Khan, Zakia R., O/FSI; 
Lane, Melody, O/FSI; Lauttamus, Flor- 
ence M., IGA; Lebano, Margherita, O/FSI; 
Lewis, Judy Ann, ACDA; Marshall; Nancy 
L., S/S-S; Matthews, Elke K., O/FSI; Mat- 
tingly, Carol Lee, ‘O/SCA/PPT; McBee, 
Hoover Lee, 0/OPR/ADP; McElwee, Sonya 
Ann, ACDA; McMillan, Tineal 1., PER/PSD. 

Nevins, Barbara May, 0/OPR/PBR; 
Noonan, ‘Victoria A., O/ CA/PPT; Pasos, 
Cecilia C., O/SCA/PPT; Rabb, Judith We 
ACDA; Raillard, Francois X., O/FS 
Ramey, Susan Lee, CU/AS; Reeves, Phili ; 

, S/S; Rinehardt, Fred Le Roy, 0/0C/ 
cau Elfriede Carmen, O/FSI; Smith, 
James N., 0/OC/T; Sullivan, Yolande M., 
O/FSI; Thomas, Sandra Maria, 10/O1A; 
Thompson, Patricia Ann, PER/PSD; Ver- 
duzco, J. Jorge, PER/PSD; Walker, T 
rone M., O/OC/P; Wallace, aor A 
O/A&CP; Williams, Charles R., 

PPT; Young, James R., O/A&CP. 


| FSS PROMOTIONS | 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
Corps personnel have been promoted: 
Class 9 to-Class 8 

Sheryl R. Adams, Bernard W. Bies, 
Marlene L. Garrison, Elizabeth L. 
Marsh, M. Dianne McShea, Theodora 
Z. Pihl and Patricia Salanci. 

Class 10 to Class 9 

Jaye E. Heeren, Nancy A. Linder, 
Ellen J. Kaufman and Donna L. 
Rhodes. 


Savings from Suggestions 


The State ent, in Fiscal 
Year 1968, achieved $110,751 im 
first-year measurable benefits from 
adopted Employee Suggestions, a 52 
percent increase over the previous 
year. 
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This list of current publications on for- 
eign affairs was compiled by the Library 
of the Department. 


Areas and Peoples 


BAKKE, Edward Wright. Revolution- 
ary Democracy; Challenge and Testing in 


Japan. Hamden, Conn.: Archon, 1968. 
343p. $10.00 

BOHANNAN, Paul. Tiv Economy. 
Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univ., 1968. 
265p. $8.75. 


BROWER, Daniel R. The New Jacobins; 


the French Communist Party and the 
Popular Front. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1968. 265p. $7.95 


BURGESS, Philip M. Elite Images and 
Foreign Policy Outcomes; A Study of Nor- 
way. Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Press, 
1968. 179p. $6.25 

CAMPBELL, John. Modern Greece. 
New York: Praeger, 1968. 448p. $9.00 

CHURCHWARD, L. G. Contemporary 
Soviet Government. New York: American 
Elsevier, 1968. 366p. $6.95 

CUTT, James. Taxation and Economic 
Development in India. New York: Prae- 
ger, 1968. 425p. $22.50 

DANN, Uriel. Iraq Under Qassem: A 
Political: History, 1958-1963. New York: 
Praeger: 1968. 450p. $10.00 

DAVISON, Roderic H. Turkey. 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice, 1968. 
$4.95 

EDINGER, Louis J. Politics in Ger- 
many; Attitudes and Processes. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1968. 360p. Pap. $3.25 

EHRMANN, Henry W. Politics in 
France. Boston: Little, Brown, 1968. 368p. 
Pap. $3.25 

HALEVI, Nadav. The Economic Devel- 
opment of Israel. New York: Praeger, 
1968. 321p. $10.00 

HANSEN, Niles M. 
Planning. Bloomington: 
Press, 1968. 319p. $12.00 

La CASCIA, Joseph S. Capital Forma- 
tion and Economic Development in Mex- 
ico. New York: Praeger, 1968. 200p. 
$15.00 

READ, Margaret. Children of Their 
Fathers; Growing Up Among the Ngoni 
e ata New York: Holt, 1968. 97p. 

SCARGILL, David I. Economic Geog- 
raphy of France. tee York: St. Martin’s, 
1968. 148p. Pap. $3.2 

SOJA, Edward W. * The Geography of 
Modernization in Kenya; a Spatial Analy- 
sis of Social, Economic, and Political 
Change. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Univ. 
Press, 1968. 143p. $11.00 

SORLIN, Pierre. The Soviet People and 
Their Society From 1917 to the Present. 
New York: Praeger, 1968. 288p. $7.00 

WOODHOUSE, Christopher M. A Short 
History of Modern Greece. New York: 
Praeger, 1968. 318p. $6.50 


Engle- 
18 1p. 


French Regional 
Indiana Univ. 


Biography 


ANDERSON, Patrick. The President's 
Men; White House Assistants of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, Dwight 


D. Eisenhower, and 


John F. Kennedy, 
Lyndon B. Johnson. Garden City, N.Y.: 


Doubleday, 1968. 420p. $6.95 

ARCHER, Jules. Red Rebel; Tito of 
Yugoslavia. New York: Messner, 1968. 
190p. $3.50 

ASSOCIATED PRESS. Triumph and 
Tragedy; the Story of the Kennedys. New 
York: Morrow, 1968. 256p. $4.95 

JAMES, Daniel, Ed. Guevara, Ernesto; 
the Complete Bolivian Diaries of Che 
Guevara, and other Captured Documents. 
New York: Stein & Day, 1968. 330p. $6.95 

KROCK, Arthur. Memoirs; Sixty Years 
on the Firing Line. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1968. SO8p. $10.00 

LOKOS, Lionel. House Divided; the Life 
and Legacy of Martin Luther King. New 
Rochelle, N.Y.: Arlington House, 1968. 
S567p. $6.95 

ORWELL, George. 
says, Journalism, 
Orwell. 
$34.80 

WILSON, Carol G. Herbert Hoover: a 
Challenge for Today. New York: Evans 
Pub. Co., 1968. 338p. $7.95 


The Collected Es- 
and Letters of George 
New York: Harcourt, 1968. 4v. 


Diplomatic History 


BARROS, James. The Aland Islands 
Question; Its Settlement by the League of 
Nations. New Haven: Yale, 1968. 362p. 
$10.00 

BOETTIGER, John R., Ed. Vietnam and 
American Foreign Policy. Boston: Heath, 
1968. 150p. Pap. $1.95 

FRANKLIN, George E. The Fallacy of 
Appeasement. New York: Carlton, 1968. 
182p. $3.75 

INTERNATIONAL Communication and 
the New Diplomacy. Bloomington: Indiana 
Univ. Press, 1968. 206p. $6.95 

LALL, Arthur S. The UN and the Mid- 
dle East Crisis, 1967. New York: Colum- 
bia, 1968. 322p. 10.00 

LAZO, Mario. Dagger in the Heart; 
American Policy Failures in Cuba. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1968. 426p. $5.95 

TRAINA, Richard P. American Diplo- 
macy and the Spanish Civil War. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1968. 30Ip. 
$10.95 

ULAM, Adam B. Expansion and Co- 
existence: the History of Soviet Foreign 
Policy, 1917-67. New York: Praeger, 1968. 
775p. $12.95 

YOUNG, Oran R. A Systematic Ap- 
proach to International Politics. Princeton, 
N.J.: Center of International Studies, 
Princeton Univ., 1968. 67p. Pap. $1.50 


Issues and Aspects 


BUCHAN, Alastair. War in Modern 
Society: an Introduction. New York: 
Harper, 1968. 207p. Pap. $1.95 

COOMBS, Philip H. The World Educa- 
tional Crisis; A Systems Analysis. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1968. 241p. 
$6.00 

The 


CUNL IFFE, Marcus. American 


Heritage History of the Presidency. New 
York: Simon & 
$13.95 


Schuster, 1968. 384p. 





De GEORGE, Richard T. The New 
Marxism. New York: Pegasus, 1968. 170p. 
$6.00 


A DISSENTER’S Guide to Foreign 
Policy. New York: Praeger, 1968. 349p. 
$6.95 

DORSEN, Norman. Frontiers of Civil 
Liberties. New York: Pantheon, 1968. 
420p. $8.95 


EARLE, Valerie A., Ed. Federalism: 
Infinite Variety in Theory and Practice. 
Itasca, Ill.: F. E. Peacock, 1968. 24Ip. 
$3.50 

FISHMAN, Joshua A., Ed. Language 
Problems of Developing Nations. New 
York: Wiley, 1968. 521p. $12.95 

GT. BRIT. Central Office of Informa- 
tion. Reference Division. Russia, China 
and the West. London: H.M.S.O., 1968. 
114p. Pap. $1.90 

HARTMANN, Susan M. The Marshall 
Plan. Columbus, Ohio: C. E. Merrill, 
1968. 71p. Pap. $1.28. 


HEER, David M. Society and Popula- 


tion. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice, 
1968. 118p. $4.50 
HEILBRONER, Robert L. Understand- 
ing Microeconomics. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice, 1968. 141p. $6.50 
HIRSCHFIELD, Robert S., Ed. The 
Power of the Presidency: Concepts and 


Controversy. New York: Atherton, 1968. 
328p. $8.95 

KENEN, Peter B., Ed. The Open Econ- 
omy; Essays on International Trade and 
Finance. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1968. 391p. $12.50 

KENNAN, George F. 
the Student Left. Boston: 
1968. 239p. $5.75 

Mc GEE, Gale W. The Responsibilities 
of World Power. Washington: National 
Press, 1968. 274p. $6.95 

MUSE, Benjamin. The American Negro 
Revolution; From Non-Violence to Black 
Power, 1963-1967. Bloomington: Indiana 
Univ. Press, 1968. 345p. $6.95 

THEBERGE, James D., Ed. Economics 
of Trade and Development. New York: 
Wiley, 1968. 545p. $9.95 


Democracy and 
Little, Brown, 


Reference Works 


AMERICAN Universities and Colleges, 
1968. 10th ed. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1968. $22.00 

BEERMAN’S Financial Yearbook of 


Europe. London: R. Beerman, 1968. 
$39.50 
DICTIONARY of International Biog- 


raphy; a Biographical Record of Contem- 
porary Achievement . . . , 1968-69. Sth ed. 
New York: Intl. Pubns. Serv., 1968. $20.00 

FODOR'S Guide to South America. 
New York: McKay, 1968. $7.95 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD Airways, 
Inc. All You Need to Know About Living 
Abroad; Pan Americans Guide to Living 
Conditions in 93 Countries. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1968. 832p. $7.50 

SOUTH American Travel Digest, 
Sth ed. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Paul, Rich- 
mond & Co., 1968. $3.95 

WEST AFRICA Annval, 1968. New 
York: Intl. Pubns. Serv., 1968. $10.50 

WHO'S Who in Art; Biographies of 
Leading Men and Women in the World of 
Art Today—Artists, Designers, Craftsmen, 
Critics, Writers, Teachers, Collectors and 
Curators. 14th ed. New York: Intl. Pubns. 
Serv., 1968. $15.00 

WHO'S Who in the West; United States 
of America and Canada. 11th ed., 1969-70. 
Chicago: Marquis, 1968. $30.00 


1968. 
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ORDER PORM 
To: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $............... ...... (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWS LETTER. ($4.50 a year; $1.00 additional if mailed to a foreign 
address.) 
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